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Novel Teaching Device In The Blue Pencil, 
Intimate Writer Monthly, Hailed A Success. 





HAVE STARTED a writer magazine of my own. Three issues have ap- 
| peared. Two hundred subscriptions were received before the first number went to 

press. Some forty a day were received after the first number was mailed, although 
this and succeeding issues have numbered only eight pages. The Blue Pencil is illus- 
trated somewhat playfully by the high school member of my family and is in effect 
merely an informal bulletin from my office on the technique and writing of the 
modern literary story. Leading literary reviews and newspapers over the country have 
favorably mentioned this new, one-man journal for writers. “The Ash Can” depart- 
ment (illustrated below) for bad writing has been hailed widely, earning a mention 
even in Walter Winchell’s column, which is fame indeed. One of my conventional 
readers even says the whole magazine should go into the ash can! 


On reading the first issue of The Blue Pencil, William Allen White, noted editor 
of The Emporia Gazette and first of American romantic realists, wrote me: “If I 
could get The Blue Pencil into the hands of every young author in the country, I 
should feel I was doing a better constructive job for literature than any other one thing 
that might be done today. I get many letters from young authors asking for exactly 
the information you give—and needing it, too. I wish you all manner of success.” 
Similar letters have come from other literary leaders. All applaud my determination 

to discuss only good writing, the best we are capable of. In each issue 

I shall have two pages of shop talk and literary gossip and an article 

on self-help in writing literary stories and novels. No adver- 

tisements. No amateur contributors. Attractive printing 
without flourishes. 











Monthly. Subscription price, one dollar; single copies, 
fifteen cents, although first three issues are exhausted; 
May available. A dollar bill and your name and ad- 
dress admits you to The Blue Pencil’s literary family. 
You are invited to join. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor, Collier’s, author “Narrative Technique,” 
editor “Short Story Hits, 1932,” and “Short Story Hits, 1933,’ 
all published by Harcourt, Brace &@ Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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SEND FOR ROYAL’S NEW TYPING GUIDE TODAY 





SPEED—real typing facility! Easy—once you have will look! Particularly, if you use a Royal Port- 
mastered the simple principles of touch type- _ able, the finest of home-sized typewriters. Hand- 
writing! And Royal’s latest hand-book explains some, sturdy—built for a lifetime of writing con- 
them all! Devote a few minutes to practice daily. venience! Prices range from $33.50 to $60.00 
You will be amazed...at your rapid progress... for the Royal Portable DeLuxe (illustrated). 
at the ease with which you will type stories or Convenient payments if desired. See your near- 
articles. And how much better your manuscripts _ est dealer. Or—use the coupon below. 
















ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 

Department WD-534, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 

1 enclose 10 cents (stamps or coin) for Royal's “Simple System of Touch Typewrit- 
ing.” Also, please quote, without obligation, trade all eon my. 
Typewriter, Serial No. ——_—______against purchase of a new Royal Portable. 





Name 
Street. 
City 











The Writer’s Digest, 22 East — &t., St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, 











Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in werds he learned as a child. 


N° student of the technique of writing for 
publication can find in any training course 
any trick of the trade that he cannot dig out for 
himself if he possesses the necessary spark of tal- 
ent—and keeps at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing 
knows this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be 
taken to mean: “Here, at last, is a magic key, the posses- 
sion of which will enable you, in your own home, in a 
few short weeks, etc., etc.” 


200 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 200 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men respon- 
sible for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quick- 
ens. Before you realize it, you are swinging into the 
mere difficult special stories and interviews. You are gain- 
ing confidence—facility—style. And you will soon be 
ready (if you possess any natural ability at the start) to 
begin dcing some real “bread-winning” writing. Checks 
for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, brief articles, 
humorous contributions, items of current interest, and 
other material that can easily be turned out in spare time 
—are goals worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


ECAUSE the important thing is to start you writing 

and keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals en- 
tirely with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted 
with problems of invention, plot and character. You con- 
centrate on learning how to use words accurately—ex- 
pressively—vividly. There is no other training like it. 
Nine out of ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists 
attribute their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’—per- 
haps that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. 
“How can I be sure?’”’ you may have asked 
yourself. We have a Writing Aptitude Test 
which we think will answer your question. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, 
free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—May. 
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Contest Winners 
On Page 47 











(Via cable collect) 
Dear Eprtor: 

I NOTE IN YOUR APRIL ISSUE THAT TAHITI 
HAS THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE OF SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO WRITER’S DIGEST PER WHITE POP- 
ULATION OF ANY COUNTRY STOP THIS IS A 
MISSTATEMENT STOP I AM ONLY WHITE MAN 
HERE AND I SUBSCRIBE TO WRITER’S DIGEST 
AND HAVE DONE SO FOR PAST SIX YEARS STOP 
GLAD EVERY MISTAKE YOU MAKE DOESN’T 
COST YOU AS MUCH AS THIS ONE. 

BETRAM ELLVINY SNELL. 
NOVAYA ZEMLYA, 
BY RADIO VIA SIBERIA. 


(Writer’s Dicest will refuse in the future cor- 
rections when sent cable or wire collect.—Ed.*) 
*Sadder; wiser. 





Dear Epirtor: 

The material in which we are interested is the 
short fiction story of the young love and adventure 
type to run about forty-five hundred words in 
length. On these we buy only the second serial 
rights and we must have names. For them we pay 
fifty per cent of the net receipts from sales. 

The Bell Syndicate, Inc., 
KATHLEEN CAESAR, Editor. 
247 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 





Dear Epitor: 

The Rail, a monthly published by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway and the Pere Marquette 
Railway for their employes and patrons, plans to 
experiment with the use of fiction. The plan is to 
use one or perhaps two shorts each month, length 
to run about 1,800 words. 

The fiction we will use must be about railroads 
and railroad men and women, and the writers had 
better know their subject. We will want clean, 
modern stuff with plenty of action, and [ hope we 
won't be deluged with staff that died long ago un- 
der a smother of rejection slips, 

Payment will be on acceptance, at one cent a 
word. Report will be made as rapidly as a small 
staff can do the job. 

The Rail, 
D. Frevp Brittte, Editor and Manager, 
2002 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 





Dear EpiTor: 

Friday is the name of a new weekly magazine of 
Jewish life, which made its appearance for the first 
time Friday, March 16, 1934. Offices are in Cleve- 
land and the publication will be principally of local 


ppeal. 

We shall welcome human interest or personality 
feature articles written about or by prominent Jew- 
ish people. Maximum length of these should be 
1500 words, but we regret that we are unable to 
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GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR 


When you pay for help with your writing, what do you want ? 


(a) Real help on your stories instead 
of flattery. | tell you frankly where and 
why your stories are weak so that you 
won't make the same mistakes again; 
and | give detailed sug- 
gestions for revision on all 
stories which show edi- 
torial possibilities in order 
that you may _ rewrite 
them to meet definite 
market requirements. 








cernment you exercise in handling sto- 
ries? | always examine your submissions 
with special attention, so don't forget 
us." (A Philadelphia editor who has 
bought fifty per cent of 
the stories | submitted to 
him.*) 

(e) The thrills of suc- 
cess. Month after month 
| return to my clients— 
chiefly beginners—checks 








"I'm tickled pink over 
the sale of SILVER 
WINGS," writes a Con- 
necticut client (*name on 
request). “I only wish I'd found you 
sooner, for | have profited more from 
your help than that received from any- 
one else." 

(b) Help on your plots. In collabora- 
tion | help you develop your ideas and 
plots so that you won't waste time writ- 
ing stories that don't have real sales 
possibilities for specific markets. 

(c) Help with your writing. A good 
plot is just half of a successful story. | 
work with you to give your writing the 
necessary editorial finish. 

"| was particularly pleased with the 
way you edited my manuscript," writes 
a nates client*. "It was a splendid 
and most helpful lesson." 

(d) Careful editorial consideration of 
your finished stories. | submit only good 
stories, and only to markets using those 
kinds of stories. 

"Have | said that | respect the dis- 





for much more than the 
total sum paid me for 
help. 


"There are always 
three high points in my work with you: 
The announcement of the sale, the 
receipt of the check, and seeing the 
story in print.'' So wrote a Washington 
client* last week. Since then she's dis- 
covered she didn't know but half the 
thrills, for I've just sent her the an- 
nouncement of the sale of British 
rights on stories sold here. She will get 
six high points and two checks on each 
story. 

If you want to know more about how 
| can help you, write for particulars. If 
you send a 3c stamp I'll send you—free 
— SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS, 
a valuable booklet on the technique of 
today's fiction. 

Manuscript criticism $3 for short 
shorts up to 2000 words; $5 for stories 
2000 to 5000 words; $! per thousand 
thereafter to 10,000. Special rates on 
novels. 


CRO 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
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INSIDE STORY... No. 1 





About a year ago C. 
A., a former minister 
whose income had 
been swept away by 
the depression, came 
to us for help. He had 
to make money some- 
how, and he felt he 
could write. Notwith- 
standing his former 
occupation, we ad- 
vised him to go in for light racy material. Re- 
sult: After the first trials and errors (not an ad 
for Woodford's book) and the publication of 
several short stories, his first book sold to a cir- 
culating library publisher—and was soon after 
serialized in the New York Daily Mirror. This 
author is now making a good living through his 
stories and novels. He is working on his fourth 
book, which we have placed for him BEFORE 


completion. (Next month another inside story.) 





Why can't we do something like this for 
YOU? We are not magicians—we don't pre- 
tend we can sell a poor story. But if you show 
any promise, it is a pretty sure thing that we 
can make money for you. Recently, for exam- 
ple, we contracted for 5 books in an entirely 
new field by a single author, for whom we had 
previously sold stories and articles. Our authors 
regularly reach such markets as COSMOPOLI- 
TAN, SATURDAY EVENING POST, FORUM, 
ARGOSY, BREEZY and a host of general and 


specialized markets too numerous to mention. 


Writers usually find that the combination of 
THEIR writing and OUR selling is the quickest 
and surest means of cashing in on their ability. 
As sales specialists, we take care of matters 
that you cannot possibly handle yourself; and 
since ours is NOT a one-man agency, we main- 
tain contacts with all fields of publishing—which 
explains the varied sales for our clients. 


As sales agents we have no collaborations to 
sell you; we can afford to make our reports as 
frank as TRIAL AND ERROR, and to say so if 
you are hopeless. So many sales have resulted 
from manuscripts revised as we suggested, that 
you may resubmit free—always. From our 10% 
sales commission, American or foreign, we re- 
fund your NOMINAL INITIAL FEES: On all 
stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 3,000 
words up to 60,000; over 60,000, $20 for any 
length. Poems, 50c each. 


These fees—all you ever pay—cover the ex- 


haustive criticism and marketing service — 


ed 


which our international agency has establis 
its reputation. 


International Publishing 
Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle Bouse, Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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All contributions should be accompanied by self- 
addressed stamped envelopes. 
Evmer Louts, Editor, 
514 Empire Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Dear Epitor: 

I have heard mention of the helpful service you 
offer your readers in putting them in touch with 
possible markets for their talents. 

If that is correct, I thought you would like to 
know that we are constantly on the look-out for 
novelty ideas for our customers, 

We are particularly interested in booklets, games, 
cut-outs, puzzles, etc., of all forms and descriptions 
that can be manufactured of paper and reproduced 
by lithography or letterpress processes. 

Ideas that are suitable for premiums, radio give- 
aways or other forms of distribution in connection 
with sales promotion and merchandising plans will 
receive our careful consideration. 

Should you care to pass this information on to 
your readers in any way, please be careful to men- 
tion that we would prefer to have them submit an 
outline of what they have to offer, rather than 
elaborate dummies and artwork. 

If the preliminary outline appears to us to have 
possibilities, we will then ask for sketches and more 
complete copy. 

Should your readers prefer to submit sketches, 
etc., we will, of course, use every care in handling 
their material and do all possible to insure its safe 
return if we cannot use them, but we can accept 
no specific responsibility for such things that are 
sent for our consideration. 

Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Company, 
P. S. REpForpD, 
25 W. 43rd St. N. Y..C. 





Dear Epitor: 

We are in the market for up-to-date material for 
our new publication, National Sports and Racing 
Topics. Our immediate need is for the better type 
of racing articles written about women owners. 
These must be accompanied by good, clear photo- 
graphs. 

We would also like to see shorter articles (one 
page) on polo—with pictures. We use a little rac- 
ing fiction. Our baseball and boxing articles are, 
at present, written to order. 

While our rates of payment are low there is a 
future with us for writers who can produce the 
high quality of material we desire. 

James W. Campset., Editor, 
National Sports Racing Topics, 
7 West Twenty-Second Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Dear Epitor: 

We are no longer in the market for short shorts 
ranging from 1800 to 2000 words, nor do we want 
serial fiction, Instead, we are in the market for 
short shorts of approximately 1000 words in length, 
and we propose to pay a premium’ on stories of 
this kind to compensate for the fact that we have 
cut down the word length. 

The short shorts should center about a druggist, 
his drug clerk, or have a drug store background. 

Dan RENNICK, 
Drug Topics, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
id ross ++ ye AW. York, BY. 
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make payment for material at the present time. 
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People who don’t subscribe 


to WRITER'S DIGEST 
and the reasons why.... ! 


Primo Carnera 
I no speaka da English. 


Greta Garbo 

Writer’s Digest? What 
is Writer’s Digest? 
O. O. McIntyre 

There are so many other 
magazines I’d rather clip. 
‘Ray Long 

It makes me homesick. 
Mahatma Ghandi 


I have no pockets. 


John S. Sumner 


Run Jack Woodford a 
few more times and you’ll 
wish I didn’t subscribe. 


George Horace 
Lorimer 


Saturday Evening Post 
is grateful to receive your 
subscription circular and 
sincerely thanks you for 
same. We are regretfully 
returning it herewith. This 
does not imply lack of 
merit. 


Alfred E. Smith 


As you have doubtless 
seen in the papers, I no 
longer have an exchange 
ae 


Josef Stalin 


It’s no butter on my 
bread. 


Babe Ruth 

It’s a phoney. No mat- 
ter how many copies I 
read, I still have to hire a 
ghost writer. 
Ed Wynn 


It’s too close to my pol- 
icy: “There’s no joke like 
an old joke.” 

Dorothy Parker 

Writer’s Digest? To hell 
with it! 

Herbert Hoover 
I have my own troubles. 


Chic Sale 


You’re wrong! 
scribe. 


I sub- 











AX the hula hula girl disappeared inside the circus tent, the barker stepped nimbly 
onto the platform. “Ladees and gentilmun! The world’s greatest show is now 














going on inside. Only one dime, the tenth part of a dollah .. .” which by that curious 
logic that has ever been a part of WRITER’S DIGEST, we have led you (by the nose 
we would have you know) straight to the trough, and very cheerfully we are hoping 
you will drink. We are offering for one dollah—the tenth part of more money than 
you ever held in your hand at one time—a six months’ subscription to that peerless 
defender of God, country, and the American flag, WRITER’S DIGEST. The line of 
them wot have dollah bills forms to the right. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I have a dollar bill. 
(0 I am sending it to you for six months’ subscription. 


(J I wouldn’t send you a dollar on a bet. But I will, if you’ll throw in a free copy of “Elements 
of Plot Construction.” 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Merico, $2 a 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 








year. Other countries in 











Postal Union, including Volume XIV MAY, 1934 No. 6 
Canadas, $2.50 a year. : 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
ts a Contents 
poll Riper should S FERN RNID Soccéccctccpiscosesupcesics 3 
et paren aun. ” New York Market Letter................000 H. Bradfield & Staff.... 13 
UNSOLICITED MANU- Do You Want to Become a Writer?Jos. T. Shaw................ 21 
Tae cee ee Po The Escape of a Nation...............sccssees Ward Thomag................ 24 
a oe Charge This to Me.........ccssscsscssscrssssssseses Thomas Thursday........ 29 
Seeks’ “nas ae What Would Franklin Say?.........scccssssssssscssssesssecsseseesees wae 


enclosed in all manuscript. 
Richard K. Abbott, Editor; 
Aron M. Mothieu, Business 
Manager; J. B. Edwards, 


Atratistes Saneeer M. L. MIE MRI saisiacs cafes cevccisesestdsmiocsicxinee Theodore Tinsley........ 39 

ice, Te! t . 

umapiimicnn NON ANNIE ONE IIE cc occ sc nceazccusesssnccvesnedceacsaveguescesecstesesedbcesstoccorsins 42 

"a aoe a ae ee ee Farewell to Mitts.............ccccescsseseeeeee Franklin H. Martin...... 44 
Fost Ofice ot Cinsiansti. The Writer’s Market.......... ..... Be Os a PIE te NO ER 57 


Ohio, under the Act of 
March 8rd, 1879. 





The Twin Devils 
But Mister ... You Don’t Look Like 




















The Oldest 


Writers’ Service 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading of 
manuscript, full letter of criticism, and advice 
regarding markets: 


1,000 words or less.................... $1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words.................. 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words.................. 2.25 
3,000 to 4,000 words.................. 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words.................. 3.75 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 

Special rates for criticism, 

revision, marketing advice. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experi- 
ence enables us to give has reclaimed many a 
heretofore hopeless ——- Gratified cli- 
ents come back to us year after year for the 
expert criticism which turns rejections into 
acceptances—thus bringing checks. 


Bank and Clients’ References 
Send for Catalogue 


The Oldest Writers’ 
FRANKLIN - - - 


Service 
- OHIO 
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00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N., Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 

Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
ee printers, and book sales channels. 

rite first, if you prefer. 





Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


- Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dear Epitor: 

I have been professionally in the writing game 
long enough to have acquired a reasonably tough 
hide, and certainly long enough to know the fu- 
tility of protesting statements already published. 
I may even say, with due modesty, that my sense 
of humor, and often the fitness of things, has en- 
abled me to appreciate many criticisms, both of 
myself, my friends and my work. But I do think 
that remarks in the April Writer’s Dicest, aneut 
The Literary Magazine and The Outlander, go far 
beyond the limit of criticism and comment and 
extend into the realm of abuse. 

It is a primary fact as we all know that to ex- 
plain a thing, or to attempt an explanation, con- 
cedes a position that one has something to explain. 

The Outlander was started in all good faith, at 
a great loss to myself both in time and finances, 
and with the cordial good wishes and aid of sev- 
eral other writers. The Literary Magazine, which 
has taken over The Outlander, is as sincerely pub- 
lished, and whatever may be the faults of make- 
up, etc., they do not call for cheap sneers from 
one who apparently knows nothing whatever of the 
difficulties confronting a group of young people, 
earnestly trying to accomplish an ideal without 
backing and very little practical encouragement. 

It is a just criticism to say that the Literary 
Magasine (and the late Outlander) published junk 
or worse; that neither of them achieved their pur- 
pose. With such a criticism I may disagree, but 
I have no serious quarrel. But when it comes to 
personalities, and to a very cheap series of remarks 
regarding printing and so forth, then I can only 
assume that the critic is hard put to find a really 
legitimate fault upon which to pin his comments. 

I still have a high opinion of the Wrirter’s 
Dicest. If it is not convenient for you to publish 
this letter, or to comment in some way upon your 
statements, then I can only conclude that the art 
of impartial editorship has been lost, or that you 
have entirely lost your sense of proportion. 

ALBERT R. WETJEN. 
3454 N. W. Thurman St., Portland, Ore. 

In its criticism of Mr. Wetjen’s “little magazine” 
Writer’s Dicest erred in being nasty. For this we 
apologize. 

e will be very glad to comment editorially on Mr. 
Wetjen’s magazine (rather than through a column) if 
he sends us a few issues. Until then, will readers con- 


sider previous remarks on these two magazines as published 
in April as hasty and possibly incorrect judgment.—Ed. 





Dear Eprtor: 

After four long years of trying to write, I am 
at last clicking—not only in magazines, but in 
radio continuities as well. And do you want to 
know why it has taken me so long to get going? 
Simply because I wouldn’t be myself—wouldn’t 
write about folks and places I understood, but kept 
making up yarns about gangsters and voodoo 
islanders a la Beatrice Grimshaw. 

My talent, as I have. as last found out, lies in 
writing for children. Now, I didn’t want to write 
for little tots because—well, I guess I thonght that 
wasn’t real honest-to-gosh writing. But now since 
I have become “launched,” I don’t want to write 
for grown-ups a fall. 

_ My work, should you care to know, has appeared 
in local dailies, in Child Life, etc. Of course, that’s 
not such a lot to brag about, but remember, I have 
Just recently started working in my alley. 
Rusy Cre ALINDER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May, 








=. PERSONALS 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, correspond- 
ence course, book or typewriter advertising ac- 
cepted by this column. Rate five cents per word. 
Payment in coin or stamps, must accompany ad- 
vertisement. Writer’s Dicest box number given 
free and mail forwarded without charge. Your 
own address used if requested. Mail copy May 
13th or before to catch June issue. 








INFORMATION—Western life, to writers. Confiden- 
tial. Box M-24. 





DESIRE small summer retreat near New York City. 
Depression prices. Box M-25. 





EDITORS—Experienced newspaperman, 26, single, now 
editor weekly, wants job with daily or magazine, 
anywhere. Low Salary. Box 525, Ford City, Pa. 





FRENCH COURSE—Rosenthal, 18 doublefaced records, 
case, 12 booklets, no dictionary. Almost new. Cost 
$49.50. Postpaid $22.00 Othello Ottman, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


PLOTS—Slanted to order. “Thumbnail” plot outlines, 
25c; Shorts, 75c; Novelettes, $2.00; Novels, $5.00 
and $10.00. All work guaranteed. A. A. Pellin, 
1035 Knowlton St., Rockford, Illinois. 


WRITERS! Join FALCON WRITERS CLUB. No fees! 
Enclose stamps. Box M-22. 


EXPERIENCED BOSTON WOMAN WRITER. Free 
lance. Will write feature and news assignments. 
Alert, Prompt. Thorough. Box M-23. 


CULTURED PEOPLE—Use individual sentiments for 
your seasonal greeting cards. I sell 12, assorted, 
for $1.00 cash with order. No checks. M. L. Har- 
land, Doylestown, Wisconsin. 





GIFTED English-writing author, born in Russia, now 
living in America. Wishes to sell his material to 
leading publications throughout the country. Box 


WRITERS! Old secluded home, Half Moon Valley, 
central Pennsylvania mountains. Literary and musi- 
cal atmosphere. Studio. Board and room $10.00 
weekly. Dorothy C. Glenn, Academy Campus, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


FIFTY dollar Cortina French record course in perfect 
—— Twenty dollars, please. L. F. Addington, 
se, Va. 


PAGING A MAN—For a year I followed streams in 
Brazil’s little-known backyard where diamonds, car- 
bonados and gold were washed out of the surface 
sands, leaving the rich deposits in the hardened 
strata below. I can acquire concessions, legal and 
safe, of those streams, but I need a man who has 
money, courage and a fool’s desire to see the other 
side of the hill. The climate is good. No malaria. 
Cheap labor available. Write for further informa- 
tion. My trunk is half filled with testimonials that 
make me The Perfect Man—all junk. Beware of 
those who show them. J. Haddon, Hickory, 
Mississippi. 


WANTED—Position with writer. Speedster typist, 
twenty, interested in writing. Will live, travel any- 
where. Box M-21. 


THE MIXERS invite you for round robin and/cr indi- 
vidual correspondence. Georgia Smith, 5452 Second, 
Detroit, Mich. 


CHILDREN’S POEMS—WwWill write beautiful poems for 
children. Musical settings if desired. Name your 








a Reasonable. All work guaranteed. Box 
-27. 
MOTHER (Writer), Daughter (Typist), wishing 


changed environment, willing to work for beard dur- 
ing summer. What can you offer? Write us. Box 


(Continued to page 50) 











WRITER’S DIGEST 








OVER 5,000 WRITERS * 
in the past year 


by Jack Woodford's famous 


ook on writing and selling— 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


“Every writer must have it."—Writer's Digest. 
$3 postpaid, cash or C. O. D., or send for 
free descriptive circular. 
Carlyle House, Publishers 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


*Richard Grant wrote and sold his book WANDA 
after reading TRIAL AND ERROR. 



































READ THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 
CAREFULLY! 


Beginning June 1, 1934, I am resuming my Services 
For Writers, as LITERARY CRITIC AND COACH, 
interrupted in January by illness. Read my adver- 
tisement in JUNE issue of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
outlining my Aids to Authors. 

I shall offer the following Services: CRITICISM— 
CRITICISM-COLLABORATION SERVICE (Not a 
Course)—EDITORIAL REVISION—SALES SERV- 
ICE—COLLABORATION COURSES—MANUSCRIPT 
TYPING. All Services are for writers of Adult 
Fiction and of Juvenile Stories. 


J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 
Federalsburg, Caroline County, Maryland 





































SHORT SHORT STORIES 
AND POETRY WANTED 


HE GALLEON PRESS an- 
nounces that it is now ready to 
consider contributions for its 1934 
issues of “The American Short Short 
Story” and “Modern American Poetry.” 
These two anthologies will be pub- 
lished during the fall season of 1934. 


The cordial reception accorded these 
two publications in 1932 by both readers 
and critics has encouraged the publish- 
ers to issue these two volumes yearly. 
Short Short Stories to be eligible must 
be hitherto unpublished stories not ex- 
— 1200 words. Poetry must be 
unpublished work not exceeding 82 
lines for each poem. Submission to 
both volumes may be made under the 
same cover. 


The Galleon Press has prepared an at- 
tractive prospectus detailing the com- 
plete rules for submission and listing 
six prizes that will be awarded for the 
best manuscripts submitted. No read- 
ing or critical fees. All manuscripts 
will be promptly acknowledged. 
a m 
Address al] manuseripts 
- and inquiries to 


THE GALLEON PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Dear EpiTor: 

The Home Hobbiest is intended for the benefit 
of the hobby minded and it covers all hobbies. It 
is a well illustrated magazine, the April issue hav- 
ing over 150 illustrations of hobby material. 

Magazine is a 6x9-inch, and circulation is over 
10,000. 

The purpose of the magazine is to give authentic 
and well edited information on the various hobbies, 
including coins, stamps, Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms, curios, minerals, celluloid buttons, military 
decorations, etc. Another policy is to illustrate 
profusely the articles, believing the statement of 
psychologists, i. e., pictures are a short cut to the 
mind. An article, no matter how good and well 
worded, when accompanied by correct pictures, is 
made clearer and the strength multiplied. 

Tue Home Hossiest PUBLISHERS, 
R. E. Gilmore, 
400 Crilly Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Dear EpIToR: 

We wish to advise you that for All-Detective 
and Western Romances we are using novelettes of 
10,000 and 20,000 words and no lengths between. 
Also, that short stories of over 5000 words are not 
accepted. 

Carson W. Mowre, Editor, 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 





Dear EpitTor: 


We are in the market for material on all 
branches of sport written only by sports writers 
or those who have a very firm background in 
sports. 

We try to limit these stories to between 3000 
to 5000 words and accept only such stories as con- 
tain human interest, some romance. The story 
must be snappy in order to sustain the interest. 
We prefer at all times fast action. 

Nat FLEIscHER, 
The Ring, 
Madison Square Garden Arcade, 
Eighth Ave., 49th and 50th Sts., 
New York City. 





Dear EpiTor: 

Thanks to market information published in your 
magazine, I have sold my first three articles to 
Real America. Mr. William Baird and his asso- 
ciate, Mr. W. T. Brannon, are both very consider- 
ate of unknowns. Their rates are now 1 cent a 
word. Yours very truly, 

Epcar W. Funk. 
464 Washington Blvd., Oak Park, III. 





Dear EpiTor: 

“Profile,’ a magazine locally concerned with 
Philadelphia, as well as prominent people known 
nationally, will be out in May. 

The publication will be in the market for short 
shorts and verse of the quality type, all under 
1000 words. We will also accept articles which 
are of interest to Philadelphians in particular, but 
these articles must be smart, short, and must con- 
tain exceptional reading interest. We are favorably 
inclined to humorous articles, although those of a 
more serious nature will be considered. 


























We require quality writing, and although we are 
at present paying only % cent a word and up for 
prose, we intend to increase these rates within the 
year. 

All manuscripts should be sent to “Profile Pub- 
lishing Company” at 687 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia. They will be returned, if accompanied by 
self-addressed stamped envelopes, within a few 
weeks at the longest. 

BEATRICE SHARPE. 





Dear Epitor: 

I have followed the advertisements of August 
Lenniger in the Dicest. Every month now for 
much more than a year he has been publishing re- 
prints showing sample pages of stories appearing 
in scores of magazines, What I want to know is, 
are these reprints actually stories sold by Mr. 
Lenniger for his clients? Does he sell that many 
every month? Isn’t this most unusual? 

LoutsE RELAND, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Because of the small page size of Writer’s Dicest, the 
reproductions of the stories sold by Mr. Lenniger are 
necessarily limited. It must be remembered that an agent 
selling 100 stories a month for an average price of $50 
grosses only $5,000.00, of which he receives only $500, 
which does not cover the overhead ex enses of any agent 
with a New York City office. Mr. Lenniger’s advertise- 
ment usually includes less than half of his sales. For a 
good agent, this number of sales is not unusual. 





Dear Epitor: 

May I inform you that the Amalgamated Broad- 
casting System, the chain of small stations organ- 
ized recently by Ed Wynn, has packed its bag and, 
like the Arabs, or somebody, silently stolen away. 
I have received numerous inquiries concerning 
scripts which were returned unopened, and have 
been prompted to make this announcement through 

you for this reason. 

I want to tell you, and the whole literary world, 
that I believe if any group or organization is to 
pull the writing profession from the clutches of 
the depression, it will be the Werurter’s Dicest. 
More power to you! 

H. Donatp Spatz, 
244 Jameson Place, 
Reading, Pa. 





Dear Epitor: 

Spicy Detective Stories uses thrilling, fast action, 
detective stories with a very strong element of 
sex in them. The sex angle must be an element 
of the story and strongly tied up with the plot, 
not just dragged in for the effect. 

We use any length up to 7,000 words, preferring 
storries between three and five thousand. 

We pay from half a cent to a cent, on ac- 
ceptance, the rate being based on the merit of the 
individual story. 

Cordially yours, 
LAWRENCE CapMAN, Editor 
Spicy Detective Stories 
480 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

This firm is (or was) connected with Frank 

Armer.—Ed 





The tip on the Gregg Writer in the February is- 
sue is only a few days old, yet I have already 
sold them an article on it, in line with their request. 
The current issues seems to me to contain many 
usable tips, and I am just curious to see how much 
more I will realize from this particular copy. 

More power to you! 
EstHer L. SCHWARTZ. 


May, 1934 





TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN 


Only 10¢ a day buys this latest model 
machine. Not a used or rebuilt type- 
writer. A beautiful brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard. 
Carrying case included free. Try it in your 
home or office for 10 days. If you do not 
agree that it is the finest Portable at any 
price, return ft at our expense. Don’t 
delay. 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 
Mail Coupon Today or Use Post Card 


REMINGTON RAND INC., 
DEPT. N-11, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Please tell me how I can buy new Rem- § 
ington portable typewriter for only 10c a 1 
ay. Also enclose your new catalogue. i 
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AMAZING -- COLOSSAL -- GIGANTIC! 


No, this is NOT a moving picture. Nor would 
we ordinarily think of describing in such lan- 
guage the simple, practical and sensible instruc- 
tion which Jack Woodford gives in the supple- 
ment to his famous TRIAL AND ERROR—a 
series of assignments in SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING. 

But when, out of the 50 writers who en- 
rolled during the first month, three of them sell 
stories even before completing the assignments, 
and others write us one letter after another 
about how enthusiastic they are—we begin to 
believe that we have been entirely too modest. 

You who have read TRIAL AND ERROR 
realize what it means to have the cynical and 
hardboiled Woodford stamp his approval on 
any method of helping writers. You who have 
not read TRIAL AND ERROR and know Wood- 
ford by reputation will also realize what his 
name stands for. We honestly believe that 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is exactly what 
you have been waiting for. Let us tell you 
more about the assignments, and how you may 
obtain a copy of TRIAL AND ERROR free. 


Carlyle Bouse, Publishers 

307 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York. 

Please send me free information about SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING. 


Name 
Address 
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10 Writer’s DIGEST 


CO-OPERATION SAVES THE DAY! 














“Without your help I could not have sold my story to the Mer- 
cury.”” Your help was exactly what I needed. The story sold and 
I have been recommending your service to amateur writers of my 
~ _ ae ** I receive messages like these in almost every 

For those who are satisfied with reasonable success and regular 
sales at current prices and for those who desire expert criticism 
and revision of manuscripts, I offer help that is strictly pers 
and that is made to serve the specific needs of each writer coming 
to me for help. Send in your work together with self-addressed and 
stamped envelope that I may determine its selling qualities. This 
does not obligate you to me in any sense of the word. Work re- 
turned promptly on request. I do not offer criticism and revision 
free but at reasonable prices. ‘‘My Service To Writers’ is a free 
Short stories, novels, travel books, religious and historical 


led. 
THE HOWARD SNYDER COURSE IN CREATIVE SHORT 
WRITING offers highly individualized and strictly per- 
sonal teaching at one dollar a lesson. Learn to earn; write to 
sell. Detailed criticism and revision of every lesson made by me 
in person. Lessons illustrated by successful current stories. 

“Exhaustive and complete,” ‘‘clear and easy to understand,”’ 
“biggest value I have yet received for my dollar.’’ Many such 
comments have been made concerning the studies. 

FREE test of your ability in fiction writing. In order that I 
may discover real talent, and ability that can be developed into 
money-making writing I offer, without cost or obligation on your 
Dart—other than stamped envelope, careful study of your fiction. 
Free judgment of your commercial possibilities. Criticism, re- 
vision, and typing not free. Send in your stories with only a self- 
addressed and fully stamped envelope. Exhaustive revision, criti- 
cism, and personal directions on writing and rewriting lesson— 
ten go with the lesson at one dollar. I agree to stay with you 
until you do make this lesson a salable story. Send for free 


anu HOWARD SNYDER 


Author of Dirt Roads, Earth Born, Etc. 
Pickens, Mississippi 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
3 for $1.00 


Karolton Klasp Envelopes—32 Ib. 
20 9”x12” and 20 942”x12¥”........ $1.00 
Hammermill Bond Paper— 


500 Sheets 814"; «at 2 1.25 
500 Sheets, si "11", 20 Ib... 1.65 
d — Guaranteed 


5TH, ‘CLOTH PRODUCTS co. 


BOOKS WANTED 


We are constantly in the market for new books. A 
complete book manufacturing plant, Sales Service, 
Editorial Staff available. Copyright Service for Short 
Material. Send stamp for free descriptive booklet. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Established 20 Years 
Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway Los Angeles 


SE 
SELL MORE STORIES 


| amanaonand your capacity for effective work. 

xpress yourself clearly, forcefully. Profit 
through HUMANITOME Books which solve 
writers’ word problems. Examine one or more; 
Number 1A Appearance; 2 Mind; 3 Emotion; 
6 Action; VS Verbs of ‘Speech (1000 substi- 
tutes for “said’); $1.00 each. Return, if not 
satisfied. Act now! Writers’ Clubs ask for 
sales proposition. Write Dept. 15— 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
71-14 166th St. Flushing, N. Y. 
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Dear Epiror: 


We have just moved our editorial offices to 125 
East 46th Street. 

At the present time we are fairly well stocked- 
up with long material for SUPER DETECTIVE 
STORIES—that is, novelettes and novels from 
8,000 to 25,000 words. But we are in the market 
for shorter stories—any length up to 7,000, with 
5,000 our ideal. 

We like some deduction but in every story there 
must be exciting, two-fisted action with plenty 
of suspense. We don’t like long drawn out ex- 
planations at the end, and the climax should be 
short and snappy. We don’t use gangster, racket 
or bootlegging stories at all. 

Above all, we like plenty of mystery in our 
detective stories as we believe that is very help- 
ful to the suspense element; unusual methods of 
murder, odd situations and exotic background are 
also desirable, 

Our rates compare most favorably with all other 
detective pulps and we pay promptly. 

Frank ArMeER, Editor 
Super Detective Stories 
125 E. 46th St., New York City. 





Dear Epiror: 


Thought you’d probably be interested to learn 
that an editor of a large publishing house sent a 
bomb into my life by favoring me with a $500 
check for a story plus a request for more of my 
work immediately. I think the “immediately” iave 
me a greater thrill than did the check and that’s 
saying plenty, coming from one who has existed 
for two years upon doughnuts and beef-stew. 

I want to thank you for all your personal ad- 
vice and help—also the aid given me by WritEr’s 


DicEstT. 
Cordially, 


Wanna E.isun Leg, 
Boston, Mass. 





The editor of Writer’s Dicest sincerely regrets 
publishing in the column “The Advance Guard” 
items regarding Edward O’Brien, and The Oxford 
Criterion, which were not written by Mr. 
Trowbridge. 





Percy Waxman’s Black Bat skipped an issue on 
the newsstands and we understand it is suspended. 
Lover’s Confessions, one of the few magazines we 
have ever seen Fawcett produce that looked sec- 
ond rate, is off the stands. 

There’s all kinds of rumors going around about 
the purchase of College Humor but everybody has 
sworn us to secrecy. Robert Mickam gave this 
magazine with a past a new idea for its kind when 
he introduced a roto section of pretty girls in 
decolleté in its pages. College Humor is probably 
owned now by sady eyed printers of paper manu- 
facturers. We sincerly hope it is resurrected by 
autumn. 





Blank Denial 


Dorothy Ann Blank denies that Fawcett 
intends to bring her out as a one-shot. 
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Ambrose Bieree 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of bio- 


graphy have been published in a sin 
in preparation throughout his long c 


gle year—had this important work 
areer in literature, taking notes on 


the misuse of words by eminent writers only, and ignoring the diction 
of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he brought this volume 
to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities—his last word 


—and entitled it 


WRITE It RIGHT 


A FEW EXAMPLES FROM THE BOOK: 


All of, “He gave all of his property.” The 
words are contradictory; an entire thing cannot 
be of itself. Omit the preposition. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense 
of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be 
followed by the objective case: “All went but 
him.” It is not a preposition and may take 
either the nominative or objective case, to agree 
with the subject or the object of the verb. All 
went but he. The natives killed all but him. 


Executed. “The condemned man was executed.” 


He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is 
the sentence that is executed.” 

Fail. “He failed to note the hour.” That im- 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not suc- 
ceed. Failure carries always the sense of en- 
deavor; when there has been no endeavor there is 
no failure. A falling stone cannot fail to strike 
you, for it does not try; but a marksman firing 
at you may fail to hit you. 

Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer— 


if you can find them. 


$1 Price Reduced 








Got Married for Married. If this is correct, 
we should say, also, “got dead” for died; one 
expression is as good as the other. 

Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, 
is needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who 
call a political office a “chair.” ‘Gubernatorial 
chair” is good enough for them. So is hanging. 

Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junc- 
tion; its use to signify a time, however critical 
a time, is absurd. “‘At this juncture the woman 
screamed.” In reading that account of it we 
scream too. 

Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of 
some wearisome discourse. It is no better than 
breadthy, or thicknessy. 

Self-confessed. “A self-confessed assassin.” 
Self is superfluous; one’s sins cannot be con- 
fessed by another. 

Shades for Shade. “Shades of Noah! how it 
rained!” “O shades of Caesar!” A shade is a 
departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one 
to each mortal part is the proper allowance. 


to One Dollar $I 





Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the pub- 
lishers to reduce the former low price. A check, or money order, or a 
dollar bill (the latter should be registered) will bring this useful cloth 
bound book to you postpaid to any place in the world. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofre 
“Write It Right” is being purchased by many 
thousands of others who are mindful of the supreme 
importance of correct diction. One reveals his 
ignorance when he misspells a word; he reveals 
greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in 
charge of large enterprises, aware that in good 
writing precision is the point of capital concern, 
that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s 
entire argument and endanger important negotia- 
tions, are ordering this volume in large quantities 
for use by their secretarial staffs and representa- 
tives generally. THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THIS BOOK; THERE IS NONE LIKE IT. 
All revel in its irresistible wit. In family circles 
many a merry evening is passed in testing one 
another’s knowledge of word values, while, at the 
same time, the young student receives the best kind 
of training in clear thinking. 


aders, lawyers, clergymen, educators, students, 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Est. 1884 
118-120 E. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


which please send me............... 
WRITE IT RIGHT postpaid. 
Check “— if you would like a 


copies 





free co 
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Why Don’t You P 
JOIN THE SUCCESS PARADE? 


These reproduced magazine title pages and books are simple 
evidence, without extravagant claims or promises, of what | 
am doing for those who have come to me with their writing 
and selling problems. These successful clients were almost all 
absolute beginners when | took over their work. If YOU write 
with simple fluency, are really willing 
intelligently for success, 
there's no reason why your stories 
can't be included in these monthly 
displays of results. 


Two 
New 
Novels 
By My 
Clients 
Released 
in 

March 
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> HERE'S WHY LEADING AGENCY 

S REP 

* Smooth RESENTATION PAYS .... 

é — 924,400 Words Sold in One Month! 

= ppecr- A tabulation of sales effected for my clients during 

f Y ances * March, follows: Words 

os 6 novels, 5 sold to publishers, | to a magazine, 

vs totaling 396,000 

az 3 magazine serials totaling 86,000 

ae All 16 novelettes and magazine feature novels....totaling 233,000 

as 44 short stories and articles... totaling 209,400 

3 Fiction — — 

(o) Serial 69 sales totaling 924,400 
erials Of these, | serial, 9 novelettes and 15 short stories were 

° and written in response to special editorial requests that | 

passed on to my clients and which netted them several 

Feature thousand dollars they would not have earned, working 

* Novels alone. Fourteen of these sales were to new,unlisted mar- 
S kets. Three were resales in England. Seven were FIRST 
iS SALES for absolute beginners. 

CJ 

js GET IN ON THESE SALES! 

Novelettes The practical, sympathetic help of an agent in daily personal 
contact with the New York editors in supplying their manuscript 
needs will show you how to make your material suitable to actively 
buying markets. Send me your manuscripts and | will promptly 
and candidly tell you whether they have a chance. If they are sal- 
able, | will immediately recommend them to the right editors; if 
they can be made salable, I'll show you how in full detail; if they 
are worthless, I'll tell you the truth ana tries you how to tackle 
this writing business so as to make it 

Foreign This personal professional help with “your individual writing 
problems is available at the nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manu- 

Sale scripts up to 4000 words and 50c per thousand if longer. Books: 

Appear- 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, 

PP $20.00. The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 
ances 15%. Your work will be handled on straight commission as soon as 
we sell $1,000.00 worth of your work, 

s Send me your manuscripts today, or if you have none ready, 

| k rte hort write for my circular and a sample copy of my market letter list- 
5%) VS O@ Stories ing immediate magazines’ and publishers’ needs. 
Last Pay Da AUGUST LENNIGER 45 West 45th Street 
reo he And New York, New York 
- isses 
N o In Love 7 80-0 n Silver Win | 
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Space permits reproduction of just a few ef my clients’ March magazine appearances here . . . 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 


A. M. Martuieu, Business Manager 
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New York Market Letter 


There are more buying markets in this issue of the DIGEST 
than in any issue we have published in several years. 


By Harriet BRADFIELD & STAFF 


Important 


Previously our entire New York Market Let- 
ter was written by Harriet A. Bradfield, and 
our market letters from other cities were pre- 
pared by our own paid correspondents in these 
cities. Beginning with this issue, the New York 
Market Letter has been sub-divided into these 
classifications: Pulp and slick markets; radio 
markets; syndicate markets; book publishers; 
trade journals; play producers; greeting card 
houses; lithographers, and miscellaneous. 

Of these nine classifications the pulp, slick, 
radio and book markets will appear each 
month. The other sub-divisions will appear as 
their respective markets become active, accord- 
ing to the season or business conditions. By 
relegating one market correspondent to each 
division, WRITER’S DIGEST is insuring its 
readers of a compact monthly New York Mar- 
ket Letter and a more complete letter than 
heretofore. Market letters from other cities 
will continue to be handled by our one corres- 
pondent in the respective city. -Remember 
WRITER’S DIGEST gets its market notes first 
hand; the most expensive way. You will never 
find second hand information in the DIGEST. 





By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE surprise of the month was the 
purchase of Adventure by Harry 
Steeger and Harold Goldsmith of 
Popular Publications. This puts one of the 


newer pulp companies in control of one of 
the oldest of the men’s adventure pulps. And 
it should prove a gay feather in their cap! 

William Corcoran, who has been editor 
of Adventure since the first of the year, went 
along with the magazine. And Popular Pub- 
lications, to celebrate the new member of 
their family, are moving upstairs into the 
more spacious quarters once used by For- 
tune magazine. Still the same address: 205 
East 42nd. 

Adventure has some of its old inventory 
on hand. “But this is going to be no handi- 
cap in buying good new stuff,” Mr, Corcoran 
assures me. He is buying now for current 
issues. June is the first one under the new 
management. And the market is wide open, 
after being pretty tough for several years. 
No prejudice or favor will determine who 
gets checks.: The story is the thing. The 
stories of men and their dreams, their hopes 
for wealth or love or fame; their triumphs 
and strivings toward set goals. Stories which 
leave a reader glowing with the wish that he 
might have been that man; or that he might 
have struggled sidé by side with that man. 

Lengths will probably continue much the 
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same as when Adventure was under the 
Butterick banner: a complete feature story 
up to 30,000 words in each issue; but if it 
happens to be 20,000 words, then a novelette 
of 12,000 to fill in; shorts preferably up to 
6,000 words. But the story is more impor- 
tant than the actual word count. Any setting 
and subject which is predominantly mascu- 
line. Women may share in the plots, but 
are never the central characters. And good 
character work is especially appreciated here. 
Rates are “going to continue on a scale 
very profitable to writers who can merit 
good money. Adventure will not cheapen 
its contents, but will keep up its standards, 
paying excellent rates for good work—on 
acceptance.” It will probably be published 
twice a month, beginning with the Septem- 
ber issue. 
@ Miss America is a new adventure being 
started on a cautious financial footing. This 
is a monthly slick paper magazine, slated to 





appear within the next few weeks, and put 
out by Inspirational Publications, Inc., 1450 
Broadway. 

@ Walter Roeber Schmidt, formerly on the 
staffs of Cosmopolitan and Smart Set, is 
editing Miss America, and plans to make it 
something like the Hearst Smart Set in 
makeup, and directed toward the intelligent 
young business woman of 16 to 30. Short 
stories of about 5,000 words will be the main 
need; also possibly short-shorts. Love 
stories, problems of a girl’s life in home, 
office, or marriage—any theme that appeals 
to girl readers, are welcome. Rates are very 
modest to begin; a half cent a word and up. 
These will go up if the circulation rises. Pay- 
ment on publication. 

Articles will be used; mostly written on 
order. Short romantic poetry may be used 
as fillers. And Mr. Schmidt is also interested 
in seeing novels which might be suitable for 
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use as serials. He promises prompt reports 
—in about two weeks. 

“Miss America will not be a high-brow 
magazine, and just as certainly, not a low- 
brow one. It is edited with the very concrete 
thought in mind that the average young busi- 
ness woman is neither high-brow nor low- 
brow, but a splendid representative of Amer- 
ican young womanhood, intelligent, charm- 
ing, vivacious, self-sufficient, knowing how 
to handle herself in an emergency, knowing 
how to wear clothes, who realizes the benefits 
of a good time, and enjoys life to the full- 
est.” 


OUNG’S MAGAZINE will be revived 

as an independent publication in Sep- 
tember, according to present plans, although 
material will not be bought for a couple of 
months. (55 West Third Street.) 
@ Breezy has been shifting policies a bit 
under the new editor-in-chief, Phil Painter. 
But the report that it will be made into a 
sweet love magazine is unfounded. The sex 
slant will be a definite requirement of all 
stories, though it must be delicately handled, 
with a sugar coating of glamor. The specific 
need at present, according to Mrs. Fedriss 
who has been acting editor for many years, 
is for brighter, more sparkling stories. The 
address is 55 West Third Street. 

Yellow Book, a quarterly put out by the 
same publishing house, offers almost no mar- 
ket. 

@ Movie Humor is a new illustrated joke 
monthly which has just made its appearance 
on the stands. M. R. Reese is the editor, and 
it is put out by the Edgewood Publications 
at 1450 Broadway. Cartoons with one-line 
epigramatic gags, full-page funny features, 
and cross-word puzzles with a movie subject 
are the various needs; also ideas for stunts, 
contests, etc. These latter should have movie 
tie-ups. Fair rates are paid on publication. 


@ This same company publishes Broadway 
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and Hollywood Movies, under the editorship 
of W. W. Hubbard. The only articles for 
this which are wanted from the free-lance 
right now are short feature interviews with 
talkie stars. And reports are that pay is 
slow. 


IG names always will star the contents 

page of a slick monthly like Cosmopoli- 
tan. But that doesn’t necessarily mean that 
there is no hope for writers with less scintil- 
lating cognomens. Just like the humblest 
publication, Cosmopolitan has its eye out for 
new writers of unusual ability with a flair 
for saying things in a vital and arresting 
way. If you have a flavor to your stories 
that is alert and provocative, full of fasci- 
nating detail, keyed to the spirit of today, 
dramatic—as life is dramatic at its fullest 
and most exciting—then you don’t need to 
hesitate about offering your stories here. The 
5,000-word story is probably about the best 
average length to begin on. But be sure it 
is full of vitality, with self-assured people 
that arrest attention. Though the love theme 
finds favor with frequency, it is not the 
pallid, sugary little theme of the love pulps. 
It must have a robustness all its own. And 
shy, timid, cowering heroines are out of 
place. 

Take, for instance, this glimpse of Jeanne 
from a recent story by Margaret Sangster, 
and you will have a fair sample of the vi- 
tality that is required for the Cosmopolitan: 

“Jeanne was no prig. She liked having men tell 
her that her hands were beautiful; she spent a good 
deal of time making them so. It amused her to 
have a director—pseudo or real, what difference did 
it make ?—talk largely of screen tests. She knew 
that she was attractive—far more attractive than 
many of the much-photographed stars who, from 
time to time, honored the hotel with their glittering 
presence. She didn’t even object to the buyers who 
called her “Baby” and tried futilely to date her up. 
These same buyers, on their second visit to the 
hotel, usually showed her snapshots of their chil- 
dren and wired flowers, through her, to their 
wives,” 

Harry P. Burton is the editor of Cosmo- 
politan, and the address is 57th Street and 
Eighth Avenue. 
® You will need write well for Otis L. 
Wiese, editor of McCall’s Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue. Here the emphasis is on fic- 
tion that combines romantic glamor and 
charm with the adventures in living which 


engross the modern woman. There is less 
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dramatic excitement in these pages, and more 
of the thrill of emotional problems. Less of 
the melodramatic, and more of the senti- 
mental. The heroines are perhaps less bold, 
but they face life just as courageously, and 
they are more inclined to do a bit of an- 
alyzing regarding their emotional problems. 
The stories may be just glamorous love 
themes, or they may be marriage or problem 
stories. And stories told from the point of 
view of a child in a broken or unhappy home 
are also in favor. But the treatment is always 
with a truly modern note. Here is an ex- 
ample from Allene S. Corliss’ new serial: 

Cynthia thought it was “fun” —their meeting 
like this. She said: “I’ve been dying to meet you, 
Ann, and discover if I could, what you had to of- 
fer that I hadn’t. I suppose,” she decided pensively, 
“that it’s just one of those things that can’t be ex- 
plained. Or perhaps Kipp likes his women dark...” 

She was a rather lovely blonde with enormous 
blue eyes, dark golden eyebrows and a willful 
mouth. She turned her gaze on Kipp now, and said, 
“Stop being such a grouch, Kipp, or I’ll break 
down and tell them how crazy I’ve always been 
about you.” 

Then she decided to, anyway ... “You see,” she 
began, “I’ve been crazy about Kipp for years and 
years and then he met Ann here and married her— 
like that!” She snapped her fingers lightly. “Of 
course, I was utterly heartbroken, but I didn’t do 
anything desperate. I just waited a decent length 
of time and then I began trying to see him—but 
with positively no success. So today when I tele- 
phoned him, I said: ‘You’ve simply got to take me 
to lunch . . . you can’t make me believe your wife 
will care. Wives aren’t like that any more.’” 

Modern as tomorrow. Brightly flashing as 
a new penny, with the flash of conversation 
as you plan it out the day after that crucial 
meeting. Can you write this way? Shorts are 
always the best bet, at first. Short poems are 
also bought, but must be high grade, with 
sentiment or romance usually as the theme. 
@ Good Housekeeping, 5%th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, is a first rate market for 
glamorous stories of young love, not over 
6,000 words in length, and for verse. Noth- 
ing sexy or sophisticated in tone is used in 
this market. And considerable emphasis is 
laid on a strong emotional appeal. This 
heart-twist is particularly important. Special 
timely and holiday themes are good for 
poems. But keep them short. Eight to twelve 
lines is the preferred length. Rates are ex- 
cellent, if you can please the editor, W. F. 
Bigelow. 

@ Woman’s World, 222 West 39th Street, 


is actively in the market for well written 
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short stories of a good, clean, wholesome 
nature. Writing for this magazine must be 
smooth paper merit, even though the rates 
at present are more nearly what the pulps 
pay. Florence Brobeck is the editor. 

@ Lyon Mearson, editor of Modern Ro- 
mances, assures me that this market for 
first-person stories is opening up once more. 
“Above all, stories must carry strong emo- 
tional appeal, and there must be no moral- 
izing. The reader must supply his own moral 
from the events of the story itself, which 
must be written so as to seem true through- 
out every single line. There must be no 
false note.” Occasional novelettes and ser- 
ials are bought without being written to or- 
der and every submission is read carefully 
in hopes that it will be outstanding. Shorts 
of 2,500 words and under are being eagerly 
sought; and better rates are paid for this 
difficult length when acceptable. Short stories 
should run no longer than 5,000 words. 
Actual fact stories about noted people whose 
affairs are headline news, are wanted—pro- 
vided they are written by one of the char- 
acters involved. Two cents a word and up 
is the usual rate, paid promptly on accept- 
ance. Address, Modern Romances now at 
149 Madison Avenue. 

@ Film Fun, one of the Dell Group at 149 
Madison Avenue, and edited by Lester 
Grady, is a good market for all you humor 
hounds. $1.50 to $2.00 apiece is paid for 
2-line jokes and wisecracks, to which the 
editor fits movie stills as illustrations. The 
jokes can have any subject—no limitation to 
the films. 

Cartoons with gags are also bought, at 
the merry tune of $15.00 apiece. But don’t 
submit cartoon ideas; they aren’t wanted in 
this market. Payment is made promptly on 
acceptance, each week. 

@ Ballyhoo, which is Dell’s best known hu- 
mor monthly, offers very little market to 
the free-lance. Norman Anthony does buy 
occasional cartoons, paying $15.00 and up 
according to the size of reproduction; also 
occasionally, ideas for cartoons at $5.00 or 
$10.00 apiece. That’s all. Prompt payment 
for what little he does take. The address is 
149 Madison Avenue. 

NOTHER open market for humorous 
material is Life, edited by George T. 
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Eggleston at 60 East 42nd Street. Here, 
topical paragraphs rate $3.00 each; humor- 
ous prose up to 800 words in length brings 
5 to 6 cents a word; cartoon ideas at $5.00; 
cartoons with gags, $15.00 and up according 
to size and merit. Payment is less prompt 
here, being made on the 12th of the month 
of publication. Very little unsolicited verse 
is used, and no puzzles, bridge hands, etc., 
are being bought from the free-lance just 
now. 

® Miss Daisy Bacon, editor of Love Story 
Magazine, is one of the most consistently 
friendly readers a new writer can have the 
luck to meet. For a great number of “first” 
stories have appeared in these pages. Miss 
Bacon admits quite frankly that she has 
changed her opinions regarding love stories 
somewhat in the past year; that she is now 
“stressing the real romance note more than 
ever—the note that has come to the fore in 
popularity so markedly in the talkie of 
“Little Women.” She does not favor the 
furiously fast pace, but prefers the slow, 
detailed depiction of emotional scenes, which 
she believes is more definitely the tempo of 
the present year, and more in harmony with 
the slow business recovery. The best length 
of story is 5,000 words. Payment is very 
promptly on acceptance. The address is 79 
Seventh Avenue. 

@ Length requirements for All - Detective 
Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, are very 
strict : 5,000 words ; 10,000; 20,000. Nothing 
else. Carson Mowre, editor, stresses these 
points: ‘““Menace must be so strong that the 
reader following the hero vicariously is real- 
ly frightened lest he can’t extricate himself. 
Villains who are mere thugs are tabu; they 
must be resourceful, diabolic. Motives and 
actions may stretch plausibility, but must 
always seem possible. Heroes must be of 
such colorful nature that the reader. easily 
identifies himself with them and wants to 
follow along. Action must be very vivid, with 
such great detail that the emotion of fear is 
heightened. Not action merely to advance 
the plot, but to serve an emotional purpose. 
One crime’ made so horrible that fear of 
another hangs over the reader strongly.” 
Good rates, promptly on acceptance, are 
paid. 

@ Danger Trails and Sure Fire Screen Stor- 
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ies, both of the Dell group, have been dis- 
continued. Ace-High has been made a bi- 
monthly until fall, and will buy almost noth- 
ing for the next few months. Good old Ace 
High—you surprised us. 

@ Five Novels Magazine, edited by Miss 
Florence McChesney, uses only the 18,000 
to 20,000 word novel. Watch your word 
length carefully, she warns. She makes good 
on her promise of quick readings; that’s one 
editorial desk that is never buried under un- 
read manuscripts! Address this magazine at 
149 Madison Avenue. 

© Sweetheart Stories will not be buying for 
another two months. Then, the editor, Lyon 
Mearson, assures me that this market will 
open up once more. It is especially “open 
to the young and beginning writer, and it is 
a triumph for the office when I find a good 
story by a new author.” The address is 149 
Madison Avenue. But remember—not until 
the middle of July. 

© The New Talent has moved its offices to 
21 East 40th Street. E. G. Arnold is the 
editor, and the magazine is one of those little 
quarterlies of original material for unknown 
writers. 

® The Club Fellow and Park Avenue Merry- 
Go-Round is the new and all-inclusive name 
of the magazine originally announced by the 
latter half of the title. The address is 551 
Fifth Avenue now. A sort of satirical Town 
Topics. 

© The American Home and Country Life, 
formerly located at 244 Madison Avenue, 
have taken new offices at 444 Madison Ave- 
nue. 

Esquire, the smart magazine for men, 
wants manuscripts sent directly to their Chi- 
cago office, which is located at 919 North 
Michigan Avenue. 
® Percy Waxman has discontinued publica- 
tion of his magazine, Black Bat Detective 
Mysteries. The address was 101 Park Ave- 
nue. 

@ By the way, who owns the title to the 
old Black Cat? 

More new publications—of varying de- 
pendability. Times look promising to a lot 
of people! 

Boxing and wrestling stories will be the 
main needs for William Kofoed’s new pulp 
magazine, particularly in lengths from 3,000 
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to 6,000 words, with plenty of plot and 
speedy action. Either amateur or profes- 
sional backgrounds are available. Rates are 
variable, an individual offer being made on 
each accepted manuscript, and is reported to 
be on acceptance. This magazine has differ- 
ent financial backing from Bill Kofoed’s 
other publication, Gay Book. All manu- 
scripts should be sent to the main office: 201 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(There are still live complaints on the hand- 
ling of scripts for Gay Book.—Ed.) 

If you write science-fiction stories—and can do 
without checks in payment—there is a new maga- 
zine called Fantasy Magazine, which Julius 
Schwartz is editing at 87-36 162nd Street, Jamaica, 
Long Island. Sensational and startling plot ideas 
are wanted. | No pay. a 
@ Mechanics and Handicraft is an addition 


to N. L. Pines’ Standard Magazines group. 
At present this is a quarterly, and pretty 
much a closed market so far as the free- 
lance writer is concerned. It is not being 
handied at the central office now, but is be- 
ing edited at 98 Park Place. If you have 
any specially good ideas to submit, address 
the magazine there. The editor is Joseph 
Kraus. 

HE Pines publications are instituting a 

new system of reliable, fast reading, 
fast reporting on manuscripts, and very 
prompt payment on acceptance—every Fri- 
day. Three-quarters of a cent is quoted by 
Leo Margulies, managing editor, as their ab- 
solute minimum, and rates vary upward ac- 
cording to material and author. Well known 
writers can get a decision within a day or 
two. But about ten days is the usual time 
for reports. Here are the specific needs. Ad- 
dress all these at 570 Seventh Avenue: 
© Thrilling Adventure wants novelettes of 
7,500 to 12,000 words; also shorts. The Lone 
Eagle and The Phantom want shorts up to 
6,000 words; nothing else in fiction. The 
Lone Eagle can also use some short war-air 
articles, for which it pays 144 cents a word 
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—or even more if the article is signed with 
a well known name. Similar articles can be 
used for Sky Fighters also. This last named 
magazine was formerly owned by Bill 
Mayer, later edited by George Bruce, and 
now belongs to the “Standard” group. 

@® The rest of these pulps use novels of 
20,000 words. And Mr. Margulies stresses 
the point that this is a very exacting word 
length. So be accurate in your word count. 
Other needs in lengths: Thrilling Love uses 
novelettes of 8,000 to 10,000 words, shorts, 
and short-shorts of 1,000 to 2,500 words in 
every issue. Thrilling Ranch wants fiction 
of 2,000 to 10,000 words. The short novel- 
ette of 10,000 words is the greatest present 
need for each of these: Thrilling Western, 
Thrilling Detective, and Thrilling Love. 

“All stories must have action.” Mr. Mar- 

gulies stresses. “This is probably the fastest 
bunch of all the pulps. And we are always 
in the market. We pay good rates, but we 
demand speed and action—both in the fiction 
and in the fact articles. Thrilling Love uses 
more sophisticated material than most of the 
love magazines. If a writer is well known, I 
will be glad to consider a novel idea in syn- 
opsis.” 
@ Note that no girl interest is necessary in 
Thrilling Western. In Thrilling Ranch, how- 
ever, plenty of girl interest may be included, 
provided the story is told from the man’s 
angle. Also, that none of this group of pulps 
buys any verse of fillers. 

College Life, the most important looking 
of N. L. Pines’ publications, is exulting (and 
why not?) over the late demise of College 
Humor, and is being changed from a quar- 
terly to a monthly. This means that is is ab- 
solutely wide open for material. College 
background is preferred in the fiction, but is 
not necessary. Any problems of modern 
youth make acceptable themes. Sex interest 
should always be present, but not over- 
emphasized. Keep the plot swift moving. 
Avoid melodrama and marriage themes. The 
strength of the story is more important than 
the length. However, keep within the 1,000 
to 5,000 word length preferably for accept- 
ance. Rates run from a cent and a half up, 
and are‘ being paid on acceptance now. Oc- 
casionally a clever idea for an exceptional 
article will also find acceptance here, but 
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this field is pretty limited. So is the cartoon- 
with-gag field. Address College Life, and 
the rest of the magazines listed just above, 
at 570 Seventh Avenue. Remember, College 
Life is not College Humor or University, 
but a magazine with a much younger audi- 
ence. 

© The Catholic Poetry Society of America 
is starting a new bi-monthly poetry maga- 
zine to be titled Spirit. The address is 4622 
Grand Central Terminal. The editor is Gil- 
land Brunini. Rates are given as 20 cents a 
line. 

Another new magazine which just ap- 
peared on the stands is Tomorrow—“The 
Human Outlook.” This is edited by Dr. 
Charles Francis Potter at 113 West 57th 
Street, and is intended to appeal particularly 
to intelligent young people and college stu- 
dents. An essay contest for students is be- 
ing conducted. Many of the signed articles 
are written by invitation, but there will be 
some market for brief articles dealing with 
ideals and the betterment of human life. 

A. A. Wyn’s group of pulps is actively in 

the market, and emphasizes their needs and 
requirements as follows: 
© Western Trails is looking for stories of 
10,000 words which are strong in action plot 
but which also have considerable woman in- 
terest. 
© Ten Detective Aces wants unusual stories 
with heavy emphasis on the quality of men- 
ace overhanging the action-detective plot. 
Lengths may be 10,000 words, or 1,500 to 
5,000 words—not over this. 
® Sky Birds wants air stories in which the 
action contributes directly to the plot devel- 
opment. No action merely for action’s sake. 
No objection here to spy stories. But avoid 
the routine, standardized plot. War-air nov- 
elettes of 10,000 to 20,000 words are espec- 
ially needed ; also modern air shorts of 5,000 
to 6,000 words. 
@ Flying Aces is a semi-smooth paper mag- 
azine in large size in which both war and 
modern air material are used. War stories 
can be used in these lengths: novelettes, 
10,000 to 18,000 words; shorts, 3,000 to 
6,000. And they like the very short ones 
often. 

This magazine is using more modern ma- 
terial, both foreign adventure and commer- 




















cial, air mail, army pilot, air racing, etc. 
Modern stuff should run only about 12,000 
words for novelettes and 3,000 to 6,000 
words for shorts. Articles are mostly on 
modern air subjects and should not be very 
technical. A true story, told in dramatized 
fictional form, if not over 1,000 to 2,500 
words, will find a market here—especially 
if illustrated with photographs. 


© Flying Aces can also use the following 
miscellaneous material: Single pictures of 
startling inventions or strange ships with 
short descriptions. Isolated photos of air and 
war action scenes, unusual shots, crack-ups, 
modern flying formations. Cartoons, jokes, 
and short humorous verse with an air slant 
—but the editor says good ones are hard to 
get. 

These magazines pay on publication at 
the following rates: one cent a word for 
fiction; the same for the short articles in 
Flying Aces—though sometimes an outright 
sum; pictures and jokes $1.00 apiece. Ad- 
dress these magazines: A. A. Wyn, editor, 
67 West 44th Street. 


@ The Independent Woman, 1819 Broad- 
way, decided after some debate not to change 
its name. It is now putting its emphasis on 
women’s responsibilities, instead of women’s 
rights, and all articles should have a flavor 
of this “new feminism” note. Little field 
for fiction here, but short articles and oc- 
casional personality sketches will find a mar- 
ket. Payment is at moderate rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 


® Common Sense now has its editorial of- 
fices at 315 Fourth Avenue. Alfred M. 
Bingham, Jr., is the editor. Articles frem 
1,500 to 3,000 words dealing with social 
problems are used, but no payment is be- 
ing made at present. 

Another new “little” magazine is on its 
way hopefully. This is the Little Magazine, 
a bi-monthly issued by Harry Davis and 
Henrietta Tepper at 165 West 13th Street. 

Undergraduates of American colleges and 
universities still have time to submit poems 
in the contest being conducted by The 
Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue. The contest 
closes on May 15th. Prizes of $50.00, $30.00, 
and $20.00 are offered for the three best 


poems. 
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RGOSY uses a wide variety of settings 

and types of action stories. We want 
adventure in every land, mystery, sea, sport, 
Western, Northern, tropical, Oriental, fan- 
tastic, humorous, crime, stories of past and 
future. Strength and novelty of plot are 
highly important with a masculine lead but 
usually a strong romantic sub-plot. Length: 
Short stories from 1,000 to 7,000; novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 30,000; serials, up to 60,000. 
Factual fillers 100 to 400. No _ poetry. 
(Weekly—10c.) Don Moore editor. 


@ All-Story, a magazine of modern love 
stories, is not in the market for serials. 
Short stories from 4,000 to 7,000 words are 
always welcome, and novelettes from 10,- 
000 up. Our first requirement is that the 
heroine’s emotions must get across to the 
reader and be shared by her; the style of 
writing therefore must be subjective. Theme 
must concern itself with the love conflict; 
we do not want another sort of story with 
a mere love interest. We do not concern 
ourselves with realism but try to attain at 
least an illusion of reality. (Weekly—1ic.) 
Amita Fairgrieve, editor. 
@ Railroad Stories needs dramatic fiction, 
1,500 to 15,000 words, with an authentic 
railroad background. Our formula is: 
Menace, heroism, adventure or fast-action 
humor. We need especially exciting his- 
torical fiction based on facts; also well- 
plotted action stories based upon electric 
railroading, including street cars. Query us 
on sensational fact articles. Prompt reports 
on all material submitted; payment on ac- 
ceptance at good rates. We often use stories 
from new authors. (Monthly—1ldc.) Free- 
man H. Hubbard, editor. 
© Detective Fiction Weekly is a quick and 
active market for short stories and novel- 
ettes from 2,000 to 20,000 words. Every 
type of story within the detective field is 
bought in a search for variety. Clear and 
dramatic writing is wanted and there are 
few taboos, except against hack writing and 
hack plots. (Weekly—10c.) Howard Bloom- 
field, editor. 

(The above four are Munsey Magazines, 
located at 280 Broadway. Munsey treat- 
ment to writers is always fair and cordial.) 


(Continued to page 20) 











Book Publishers 


(Addresses N. Y. C. Unless Otherwise Noted.) 
(A regular monthly division of The New York Market Letter) 


AST year, 191 publishers brought out 
6,970 new titles. This will give you 


a rough idea of the tremendous mar- 
ket that exists for good books, and why the 
editor of WriTeEr’s Dicest has arranged for 
this new monthly report on the book pub- 
lishers’ activities and current needs. 

A few out-of-town publishers will be in- 
cluded, as you will find this time, when 
they request material. All addresses below 
are New York City, unless otherwise stated: 

The D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 
West 32nd Street, has started a new depart- 
ment catering to sophisticated modern young 
people. It is under the editorial direction of 
Miss Jessica Tower, who is anxious to ob- 
tain in novels the type of quality story that 
was published in the magazine Modern 
Youth with which Miss Tower was form- 
erly connected. So far she has been unable 
to find anything quite good enough. She 
wants books that have form, coherence and 
are articulate, but they must also have sub- 
stance. Miss Tower feels that the youth of 
America has something definite to say, but 
as yet has been unable to develop it techni- 
cally. Here is an excellent opportunity for 
the young novelist a publisher anxious to 
develop worthy young talent, seeking good 
first novels of the quality type, if they can 
be found. (Line forms to the right!) 

The D. Appleton-Century Company is al- 
so bringing out a series of about fifteen pop- 
ular detective novels this fall, and are now 
looking for detective stories of the Agatha 
Chrystie type. This firm is also interested in 
character novels and non-fiction — and 
they’re open to outstanding westerns. 

Stirring westerns are all the rage with the 
publishers these days, by the way. Many of 
the publishers who never indulged in them 
before, or at best very infrequently, are now 
doing their best to get in on the sudden 
popularity of western novels. The lending 
libraries are showing a constantly increased 
demand for them. 

At William Morrow & Co., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, they were so sure of a rising mar- 
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ket in westerns that they brought out five 
western titles this spring, and they intend to 
make “Morrow Westerns” as significant a 
phrase in the book trade as “Morrow Mys- 
teries.”” Here are a few other publishers who 
are actively interested in good westerns right 
now: 

Ives Washburn, Inc., 411 East 57th St. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 Fourth Avenue. 
G. Howard Watt, 1819 Broadway. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Avenue. 


Macrae, Smith Co., 1712 Ludlow St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Caxton Printers, Boise, Idaho. 


The H. C. Kinsey Company, Inc., 105 
West 40th Street, are also partial to good 
westerns and adventure novels — Peter B. 
Kyne is one of the big names on their list. 
They bring out about twenty titles a year 
and are interested in all popular types of 
fiction, except the sensational sex novel. 
They bring out very little detective, and no 
juveniles. But they are interested in non- 
fiction like their recently published, “The 
Menace of Japan,” by T. O’Conroy. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, 
are interested in novels of high literary 
quality, all types of popular fiction and non- 
fiction. They are wide open to the young 
novelist who really has something to say and 
can say it with fluent intelligence; have 
brought out many first novels. They go in 
for educational books, collections of short 
stories, juveniles and occasionally transla- 
tions, too. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, specialize in books for 
secondary schools. They are interested in all 
text books on subjects like psychology, 
physics, biology, and all the sciences. In fact, 
they can use books on almost any subject 
except English literature and English com- 
position. They don’t want anything on for- 
eign languages, but they are interested in 
books on mathematics, and any practical 
texts suitable for school use. They are also 
very much interested in business books on 
subjects like selling, finance, etc. 


(Continued to page 52) 
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Do you want to become a writer 


Or 


Do you want to make money? 


By Joserpn T. SHAw 


OU think the two are synonymous? 
Not with the frequency you might 
suppose. 


If you want to make literature and a name 
for yourself as a really fine writer, you 
must face the fact that your market will be 
confined to a few quality magazines that 
pay low rates and to book publishers. If 
you believe you have it in you to be another 
O’Neill, Lewis, Her- 


paper magazines. It is in regard to the lat- 
ter that we are concerned in this article. 
OUGH paper magazines—wood-pulps, 
to use their facetious moniker—are 
very numerous, roughly they number more 
than a hundred, and their reader following 
goes well into the millions. 
From the few hundred thousand of the 
first years of rough paper magazine appear- 
ance, this market 





gesheimer, and are 
willing to endure the 


Two decades ago, Robert Thomas Hardy 


has broadened satis- 
factorily and has 





necessary years of 
struggle and appren- 
ticeship, go to it; 
you'll succeed event- 


and Arthur Sullivant Hoffman were famed 
and loved by writers for their energy and 
patience in training and discovering new 
writers. 

Today, both these men are agents. 


now attained propor- 
tions that are very 
worth while to 
reckon with. When 











ually and make 
enough money to 
live a very full and 
happy life. 

If, however, you 
want to write not 
for the sake of mak- 
ing literature, but of 
making a living, 
making money, in 
what seems to you 
to be an agreeable 


writers. 


story by Mr. Shaw. 





Their successor in the hearts of hundreds 
of writers is Joseph T. Shaw, editor of Black 
Mask, and prince among editors. At 578 
Madison Ave., New York, Joe Shaw, about every twenty men, 
whom an enemy once said, “If he likes you, 
he’ll do so much for you, it’s pathetic,” is 
building up and developing scores of new each month read a 


Shortly we hope to have Mr. Shaw send 
us one of Black Mask’s published stories 
with running fire critical comment on the 


you consider that in 
numbers, approxi- 
mately one out of 


women and children 
in the United States 


wood-pulp, you have 
an idea of what a 
source of entertain- 
ment and enjoyment 
ment to the people of 








way of doing so, and 


if you want to accomplish this with the 
least possible delay, then forget literary 
ideals and concentrate all your efforts on 
creating what the great mass of the reading 
public want and are willing to pay for. 
There are two main divisions in this field 
—the white paper magazines and the rough 
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the country this type 
of periodical has become. 

It is too big a market to be taken lightly 
from any angle, too filled with possibilities 
to be looked upon disparagingly. Indeed, 
it is worthy and deserving of the most 
thoughtful consideration and serious effort 
not only to retain its present scope but also 
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to increase its magnitude in possible and 
logical directions. 

Granted a measure of natural gift and 
normal erudition, it should not be diffcult 
to enter this broad field as a writer. To 
maintain it in an assured position of mone- 
tary success requires a measure of study, 
adaptability and whatever work may be nec- 
essary to attain facility and skill. 

At the outset it might be helpful to the 
new writer to have a broad understanding 
of the field he is about to exploit. 

In the first place, due to economic rea- 
sons, rough paper fiction attempts less to 
guide than it does to gauge and meet pub- 
lic taste. 

Unlike the several contributing factors 
in the smooth paper magazines—format, 
illustrations, advertising, style, fad and what 
not—rough paper magazines are dependent 
for their circulation upon the popularity of 
their fiction alone. It must be popular, it 
must be what the majority of certain classes 
of the people want or they go out of busi- 
ness. 

Under the circumstances you should not 
look for altruistic motives on the part of 
the editors and publishers of the pulps. No 
doubt many of them would like to see this 
distinctively virile field as a whole on a 
higher plane than its greatest volume typi- 
fies; but adventuring along such lines, com- 
mendable as it might be from certain points 
of view, is not warranted as a commercial 
experiment. 

Popular .taste—honest, in that it reads 
what it likes regardless of fads and the 
preferences and opinions of others—popular 
demand moulds the character of rough paper 
fiction more than does editorial and writer 
inspiration. 

The editors act for the most part in an 
interpretive capacity; the writers deliver 
merchandise specified. 

Get clear in your mind, then, at the out- 
set that to be successful in the rough paper 
field you must write to popular taste. 

In this connection I am reminded of one 
very successful writer in this field who has 
spent years patiently studying and analyzing 
public mental capacity and taste of various 
markets and framed his stories for the re- 











spective magazines accordingly. The inter- 
esting points about this are that he has made 
money and is versatile. He has hit his mar- 
kets with rare shrewdness. He is accounted 
among the most popular writers in widely 
divergent fields, for his stories in one maga- 
zine, for example, are not read or liked by 
the audience of another. 

The ability to gauge this taste accurately 
is the key to the success of the best paid 
writers in the field today, and if they are 
at all versatile they can employ this ability 
to advantage in as many markets as they 
are capable of supplying. 


HE earlier newsprint magazines covered 

a wide range of subjects. Shortly there 
followed the idea of specialization, that is, a 
larger number of magazines each devoting 
its contents to a specific subject or section 
of the field—adventure, romance, sex, war, 
aviation, Westerns, crime, detective, mys- 
tery the pseudo-scientific, fantasy and the 
like. 

The writer has a wide range here from 
which to choose and will no doubt make his 
first try in the particular subject in which he 
feels himself most familiar and to which he 
can give his most natural expression. 

Generally speaking, the dominant demand 
in all sections of the field is in the matter 
of producing reader reaction or effects. 

That these effects are exaggerated, often 
beyond the bounds of sane reason, must be 
put up to the tastes of this special reading 
public, many of whom seem not to quarrel 
with even absurdities so long as the partic- 
ular story holds something of interest to 
them. 

And now let us seek the elements which 
developed, will produce the most effective 
writing skill in this rough paper field, and 
particularly in its detective fiction. 

Accepted a certain fluency and an adept- 
ness in the choice of words to express the 
mental image simply, clearly and under- 
standably, style has little to do with it and 
mannerisms far less if anything at all. 

Type and character of stories to be em- 
phasized, likes and dislikes, the use or dis- 
use of the familiar properties of the crime 
and detective story vary with the several 
magazines and can no doubt be ascertained 
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by a study of the respective magazines or by 
inquiry of the editorial offices. 


So far as Black Mask is concerned there 
is little we enjoy more in our editorial work 
than a chat with a serious writer of promise 
who wants to go somewhere. 


With regard to our general requirements, 
we might say that Dashiell Hammett did his 
work very well. We are of course seeking 
another Hammett, but we distinctly do not 
want his imitation. And we expect it should 
be some time before we see another with his 
inflexible purpose and indomitable will that 
disregarded ill health, a measure of poverty, 
even the absence of an early scholarly en- 
vironment and yet achieved their aim. 


We are satisfied that Frederick Nebel, 
Raoul Whitfield, Erle Stanley Gardner, Car- 
roll John Daly, George Harmon Coxe, Eu- 
gene Cunningham, W. T. Ballard, Theodore 
Tinsley, Roger Torrey, are all doing their 
work exceedingly well, and we do not need 
material along their respectively different 
lines. We do want stories unlike those of 
any one of them in type, character and 
treatment. 


But, as suggested, the requirements of the 
different magazines are superficial in many 
respects so far as the fundamental princi- 
ples of writing skill are concerned, since 
the respective requirements can be expressed 
at will when writing skill is attained. 


And among these cardinal principles sim- 
plicity and clarity must rank high. Your 
object is to accomplish an emotional effect 
upon your reader. You have a chance to do 
this if he can follow your story clearly and 
understands what it is all about. You have 
little or no chance, outside the sensation of 
shock, if your story confuses him, if it is 
too complicated in expression, structure or 
plot, or too subtle, so that he is at a loss him- 
self to know exactly where his sympathy 
should lie or why it should be aroused at all. 

Buyers in the majority of rough paper 
magazines want to take their stories in their 
stride, to read them while they run or ride. 
They do not want to stop in the middle of 
a story and go back to untangle confused 
threads or re-identify characters. It is for 
this reason that similarity of characters, par- 
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ticularly with respect to names of similar 
appearance, should be avoided. 

Swift movement and speed of action are 
other essentials in this age of fast tempo, but 
speed of action should not be confused with 
many rapid, meaningless notions. 

Long descriptive openings are for the 
most part taboo. For that matter these too 
often tedious stretches have little place in 
any part of a rough paper story of today. 

Start your story in action if you can do so 
quickly. Identify your characters so that the 
action will be understandable to the reader; 
and keep it moving all the way to the end. 
To acco:wnlish this, it is not necessary to 
stage a cun battle from start to finish, with 
a murder or a killing in every other para- 
graph. You can keep it alive and moving, 
when sympathy is once aroused, by tension 
and suspense, through dialogue or other 
form of plot development, when action is 
absent. Action in one form or another is, 
however, pretty generally in demand. 

Logic and plausibility are much abused 
terms. As a matter of fact, although they 
are at times mentioned editorially, in by far 
the greatest volume of crime and detective 
fiction they are completely disregarded, while 
rapidity of motion, exaggerated menace and 
exaggerated action are substituted in their 
stead, and, let it be said, with the apparent 
approval of many readers of the crime 
magazines today. 

While it must be admitted that their use 
can produce the strongest possible emotional 
effects—since the happenings carry the il- 
lusion of reaiity—the danger lies in the fact 
that unless skillfully employed, their de- 
mands tend to clog the smooth, swift run 
of the story. 

After all, their acceptability depends upon 
the treatment, upon the manner in which 
the material is presented to the reader. If 
it is done in such a way as to seem logical, 
the writer has little further worry in that 
regard and he may speed up his action as 
much as he sees fit. Where plausibility en- 
ters the question, the writer merely has to 
have his characters move and talk, act and 
react as real human beings would do in like 
situation, however imaginary, and his task 
in that respect is done. 


(Continued on page 50) 












The Escape 


ot a Nation 





By Warp THOMAS 


ce ° 
S° many more stories would sell— 


so many more published stories 

would be really worth while—if the 
writers would think them through a little 
further.” 

The editor of one of America’s big circu- 
lation magazines made this statement to me 
—made it mournfully. 

“Authors who appear in the smooth paper 
magazines may write in a flippant manner, 
but there is meaning behind the banter. They 
portray creatures in a glorified setting but 
behind the glamour is an accurate picture of 
a moving, living con- 


spring of 1933 and ’34, there wasn’t a sec- 
retary in a book load! 

Of the forty girls in the forty tales, only 
two of them were employed and thesé two, 
in fast moving comedy-adventure stories, 
were occupied in a hotel and an antique shop, 
respectively. Only one girl was looking for 
work, and she in a highly specialized field of 
Chinese antiques. There just weren’t any 
secretaries!!! The other 47 had no financial 
problems of their own. 

The only little sister in the whole flock 
was a smart child of great wealth who pulled 

a Garbo act and got 





temporaneous world. 


“Like the prece- 
dence of a chicken 
and the egg, you 
can’t say whether the 
writer sees the shad- 
ow of a trend and 
follows it, or whether 


Ward Thomas has checked all the major 
women’s magazines for the past five years 
analyzing the change in their fiction. 
summary goes back to the famed example 
of Godey’s Lady Book which though pub- 
lished consecutively from 1860-5 never men- 
tioned the Civil War. 


a man all on her own 
—really quite an im- 
provement over her 


The predatory counter- 
part of a few years 
ago. 


You really should 
meet this progressive 











he leads the way. 
But there is more 
than timeliness in a good story. There is 
significance !”” 

Significance! The word suggests to many 
readers — and many writers — illusively im- 
pressionistic or brutally realistic tales. 
Where, they ask, is there significance in 
women’s magazine stories, in the old pat- 
tern, for example, of the secretary who 
snatches her boss from the scheming deb, 
or the little sister who walks off with big 
sister’s beau? 

Well, here’s a significant revelation. There 
are no longer any secretaries—nor triumph- 
ant little sisters. 

In an analysis of forty stories in represen- 
tative women’s magazines, Ladies’ Home 
Journel, McCall’s, Delineator, Women’s 
Home Companion, etc.—for the winter and 





youngster in Marian 
B, Cockrell’s “The 
World Will Never Know” in April Mc- 
Call’s. 

We meet her vizualizing herself as a great 
movie star and being interrupted by her 
older brother, George. 

Says George: 

“What are you thinking about, Leggy, 
with that sick expression on your face?” 

“Would you mind calling me, Jean?” she 
asked, giving him a pained look. “Especially 
if you think you are going to use my tennis 
racket. Quit swinging it around that way. 
You'll break something, you ox.” 

“All right. Tell Aunt Kate we may be 
late for lunch.” 

It was foul the way George brought home 
those smooth-looking men and kept them 
tearing around the country all day, and then 














at night went out with girls she’d never heard 
of. And treated her as though she were a 
baby. 

And when they did stay at home a minute, 
Diana was around. Just because she was a 
foremost aviatrix and things they stood 
around and gasped. It was sickening. 

Aunt Kate came bustling in. 

“Have you seen my glasses, Jeanie? * * * 
I’m making a list of the things we'll need 
at Pineview .. .” 

Pineview! A place they’d never been be- 
fore, where she might have a good time if 
it weren’t for George and Diana.” 

There is the perfect modern set-up, im- 
plied wealth, a good family but not restrain- 
ing (no parents!), and a heroine who only 
asks for free territory to catch a man. 

From this point, she hies herself to Pine- 
view ; dons black glasses and a big coat, and 
comes off with much attention, a genuine 
proposal and almost a movie contract before 
the family arrives. A swift, smart treatment 
and a much nicer girl than the child who 
used to throw away her hair ribbons and 
come to a dance, taking not only sister’s 
best dress but her best man. 

What—not one beautiful secretary? No, 
my dears, not only no secretaries but no 
professional women. Thirty of the thirty- 
six ladies (for all the stories had heroines 
except four, of which one was an animal 
story, two were juveniles for adult reading, 
and one was religious) were glamorous 





young things, who toiled not neither did they 
clip coupons. Their income was as nebulous 
as their families but it is implied that they 
stand as high in Bradstreet as they do in 
the Social Register. 
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Take a glimpse at a few lines from Agnes 

3urke Hale’s “No Hope, Gentlemen!” in 
Ladies’ Home Journal for April: 

“Tn late March, a girl in Montclair, New 
Jersey, named Barbara broke her engage- 
ment to a young man named Bill Hartfield. 
* * * Mr. Hartfield believed in simplicity. 
He hated crowds and didn’t want forty- 
eight ushers. 

“Barbara, you see, was one of those ter- 
ribly popular girls * * * Mr. Hartfield 
wanted a honeymoon in Canadian brooks: 
Barbara wanted to go to Europe. Mr. Hart- 
field wanted a small wedding in good ama- 
teur standing; Barbara wanted a big show 
with thousands in the bleachers. 

“Barbara’s mummy was a society leader, 
a bridge player and a clubwoman; her father 
was a big business man, an ex-mayor and 
an old Yale man. * * * Barbara’s home be- 
came a list maker’s dream * * * ” 

There you have a picture of our heroine. 
Not counting the girls who just returned or 
where preparing to sail, eleven young ladies 
were finding romance and smart conversa- 
tion in foreign climes—Paris, Cannes, the 
Antibes, Havana, Bermuda — anywhere 
warm, glamorous and care and family free. 
An aunt, a father lightly mentioned, an oc- 
casional mother, but almost never a full set 
of parents with brothers and sisters. 

Right here is a tip on this significance 
business. The people of these United States 
(with the possible exception of Mr. Lori- 
mer) have seen the clay feet of the great 
god Business. Readers are turning wishful 
eyes toward people who do not have work- 
aday money problems. 


N the days of the great American super- 
I iority, stories with foreign backgrounds 
were few—an occasional English tale, an 
adventure in Italy, but more frequently the 
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American in Paris, who delighted in such 
comments as “The Rembrandt is a good 
car,” referred to members of old families as 
“dodos” and boasted that he was plain but 
honest. 

Now the great exodus has come and we’ve 
mentally crossed the ocean. More than that, 
we've settled down at home in Paris or on 
the Mediterranean. We refer to a Rembrandt 
as a chef d’ouevre without blinking. We fling 
French phrases about and, in the December, 
1933, issue of McCall’s, we find Vincent 
Sheehan’s “Speak to Me of Love” intro- 
duced by a song in French, with the setting 
in Aix les Baines. 

Only four of our heroines were married, 
one in a light comedy of suburban life and 
two in comedy-dramas were childless. The 
fourth story told of the day in the life of 
a wealthy woman, the mother of three grow- 
ing children . . . a glamorous subtle story, 
faintly suggesting a mature sex life. 

And right here is another note for signifi- 
cance hunters. The mother in this story was 
very definitely a woman, living and loving, 
as opposed to the mothers of former times 
who lived exclusively for their children and 
apparently loved in theory and received their 
offspring directly from the stork. 

As a further note on this same trend, 
Aunt Kate in Miss Cockrell’s story an- 
nounces her engagement before the story’s 
end, though it is rather definitely implied 
throughout that she is a woman close to mid- 
dle age. 

Of the whole flock of stories I read, only 
two were interpretive stories of juveniles 
for adult reading. With the exception of 
Good Housekeeping, which continues to run 
many charming stories on this pattern, chil- 
dren have disappeared. 

Of course, this does not mean that an 
editor would not look at a beautifully writ- 
ten, humanely conceived story of an adol- 
escent—nor that he would not buy it—nor 
that you will never see another one in print. 

It merely means that this type of story is 
definitely in the minority, just as any refer- 
ence to children are in the minority. And 
why? 

Because children imply responsibility, and 
America has swung from a fiction of justi- 


fication to a fiction of desire . . . a desire for 
freedom, for escape, for glamour. 

We have not only followed a trend but 
arrived at a new era. 

Let’s take a look at forty stories appear- 
ing in the winter issues of the women’s mag- 
azines from 1928 to 1932 and see what the 
ladies were reading. If these stories are an 
indication, they were reading about the Great 
American Home. In every line was justifi- 
cation, approval and a pat on the back for 
America and American institutions with the 
Home leading the parade. 

In all of those stories, only three heroines 
did not have families—these were the pro- 
fessional women in the career age. The 
career girl was the justification for the 
young, unmarried woman of the post-war 
generation. Her occupation gave her an 
“out” ... a purpose, 

She was the super-secretary, the smart 
advertising woman, the rare modiste, who 
refused love for a career and watched wist- 
fully but bravely as her potential lover went 
off with little sister. 

She figured in all of our stories, this girl, 
but she was a very real person in American 
life. And she still is! But what is her po- 
sition now? This vast number of attractive 
unmarried women, from the middle to the 
late thirties, widowed by the war before they 
were wed, are still with us. 

Is it this woman in the general scheme of 
American life who is responsible for the 
great childless condition of our current fic- 
tion? 

But beyond the interesting thought of her 
existence, she is definitely out as the heroine 
of short fiction. Yet scarcely a week passes 
that I do not find this girl presented in at 
least half a dozen manuscripts. 

Up until 1930, the majority of stories had 
their background in the home—a genuine 
home, with mother, father and several chil- 
dren. Six per cent of the stories I analyzed 
had, as their principle characters, parents of 
fifty to sixty, who were proving to them- 
selves that it was worthwhile to raise chil- 
dren even though they left home later . . 
the justification of the family. 

These stories do not ring as glamorously 
as our present day tales. Perhaps because 
nothing that was told then could have been 
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more unreal nor incredible than what was 
actually happening. 


In the days of our wealth we blandly ac- 
cepted prosperity. All the family fortunes 
were made in the present generation. The 
heroes were solid young business men who 
worked their way through college and then 
made a good impression on the girl’s father 
—frequently the president of the bank or 
investment company. These s.y.b.m. were 
earnest, sentimental and seldom clever. They 
were part of the picture of prosperous 
America, sturdily serious. 


And remember this picture is not drawn 
from the fiction magazine of big business, 
the Saturday Evening Post, but from a 
group of women’s magazines . . . the same 
titles from which my 1934 survey was made. 


Heroines were simple, sincere girls who 
had mothers, fathers and frequently sisters 
and brothers, not to mention aunts and 
grandmothers! They won their man against 
the scheming debutante, the artistically 
minded older sister, the sophisticated widow. 
It was the justification of piratic tactics of 
flappers and the “modern” girl in getting her 
man over the claims of the unmarried career 
woman. 


Young men got inside tips on deals, 
bought yachts and married the president’s 
daughter up until 1932. At that time the 
market still was mentioned with assurance. 


However, this was 1932. We are living in 
1934 and editors are buying for 1935, yet 
three-fourths of the well written stories 
which I have to turn down in my office 
today are those dealing with these same 
characters and situations which were out- 
moded in 1932! If an author expects to hit 
the big markets, he must think a story 
through in time as well as in action. 


T the end of 1932, the first stories of 

depression crept in—a few months of 
tales of brave wives who stood by in the 
crisis, back to the simple life and all the 
rest—and then they crept out again. The 
upturn had come in fiction. 


At that time, an editor said to me: “What 
the American people need is faith.” 


What they found were some rose colored 


glasses. Americans, with their incurable op- 
timism, couldn’t bear the view at home, so 
for the first time they became world minded, 
and looked out their shores instead of toward 
the interior. 


Viewing America through the short story 
in the women’s magazines for the past fifteen 
years, you get a strange slant on the coun- 
try. Rather like the blind man touching the 
elephant’s trunk and describing the animal 
as tall and thin. But if you were an author- 
ity on pachyderms, you could tell much 
about the entire animal from the trunk. 


In the light of our fuller information on 
American life, let’s look at this fiction pic- 
ture. 

Back at the close of the war, we find a 
deeply sentimental home-coming hero story, 
with the great popularity of the psychological 
tale. America was still under the glow of 
reformation. She had saved the world for 
democracy and was beginning the noble ex- 
periment of prohibition. She believed in the 
GREAT Beyonp. Even the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post believed to the extent of two 
stories in one issue! 


We see a picture of a deeply religious 
people, simple, strong characters with the 
flavor of the frontier; humor, sweet and 
homely; stories of children popular; repre- 
sentative writers .. . Wilbur Daniel Steel, 
Booth Tarkington, the folk stories of Fan- 
nie Hurst. 

Then flippancy began to creep in. The 
rolled stocking era arrived. Mother guided 
her daughter through a diffcult situation, 
father returned to lead his children to safe- 
ty, but the HOME was there. Scott Fitz- 
gerald told us some unpleasant things about 
the younger generation in a delightful way. 


The flapper and the “modern” youth 
passed. The people solidified in the great 
prosperity. Youth still had a home, for- 
tunes were made over night, parents had 
children and were thankful. The older sis- 
ter relinquisehd her man to the clutches of 
the rising generation. The career woman 
was smartly superior. 

A great many things were happening in 
these United States during that time— 
gangsters, speakeasies and incredible public 
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graft, the rise of free love and the decline 
of respect for public institutions, but the 
women’s magazines did not talk about them. 

But just as a good zoologist recognizes 
the trunk as belonging to the animal, so can 
we accept these stories as one portion of the 
structure of American life. They represent 
a layer, rather than a cross section, a layer 
at an optimistic level. 

But it is this very optimism that deceives 
the writer aiming at women’s magazines. 
Light and frothy as much of the material 
may seem, each story in its place combines 
to make a book of importance. A book that 
reread several years later, gives a composite 
picture of the time, with a slightly feminine 
touch of gold embroidery. 

These hints of trends run like silk threads 
through the magazines. But they are there 
very definitely. They intimated the first 
feminine rebellion with bobbed hair and 
short skirts. They brought the little stay-at- 
home into recognition in the business world. 
They showed the smart girl, tired of busi- 
ness, going simple and demure, and retiring 
from the commercial field with her husband, 
acquired during four thousands words. They 
had showed a populace taking to Europe, 
the ocean and the open road, a beautiful 
escape into vagabondage. 

The young business hero who made sound 
investments and tripled his income has van- 
ished in favor of the debonair young man, 
who may be fabulously wealthy or utterly 
penniless but completely charming. 

The writer, more than any other profes- 
sional man, must know not only what 1s 
going on about him but what has gone be- 
fore and what may be expected to follow. 

To write significantly, requires a minor 
gift for prophecy or well-trained powers of 
observation. The slang you hear on the 
street today is too late for the smooth paper 
story you are going to write tomorrow. 
Remember these stories are bought at least 
six months in advance of publication. To 
write fresh dialogue, the author must coin 


the phrases of the future. 

It is actually a moving picture in colors 
that these short stories reveal—a picture 
taken from the head of the parade. The 
serials, however, written almost exclusively 
by long established, big name writers, cling 
more closely to the love pattern of several 
years ago. 

ARELY do the women’s magazines go 

in for reality. Perhaps they take their 

cue from the first magazine for women, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, which ran all through 
the four years ef the Civil War without 
mentioning the great conflict! Whatever 
may be said editorially or in articles, the 
policy in fiction has been to turn their eyes 
away from stern facts and unpleasant truths. 

However, there is every indication that we 

are coming closer to reality in the next swing 
of popular favor than ever before. A gentle 
reality, of course, but more natural, more 
accurate, and told with greater zest and 
speed. Our foreign adventures should bring 
us back to search for adventure on our own 
shores. 
In the past few months at least two swift 
moving action stories have appeared in 
women’s magazines. They may be off-trail 
stories or they may indicate that women are 
developing a taste for gay bright adventure 
stories—may it be so! 

But unquestionably, in the general fiction 
field, we are entering a law-abiding era, 
with the Dashiell Hammett detectives—hero 
in opposition to the gangster. In some de- 
gree this will be noticed in the polite pages, 
for the ladies’ journals can take cognizance 
of growing respect for law when they might 
not have wished to notice the power of the 
gangster. 

But the truly significant, the truly im- 
portant story for any magazine at any time, 
is a picture of the writer’s own world, care- 
fully thought out in relation to the world at 
large, and presented under rose-colored 
lights. 
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OST persons who give advice should 
be charged for the privilege of giv- 
ing it. This would obviously reduce 

the supply of cock-eyed advice. I have no 
advice to give or even sell. It may be pos- 
sible, however, for me to set dawn a few 
notations taken from my twenty-five years 
of experiences in battling with, and against, 
certain editorial gentlemen who preside over 
the destinies of popular magazines to see 
that nothing interesting creeps in. Notations 
from which you, and I am assuming you are 
a beginning writer, might garner a few wor- 
thy suggestions. 

Permit me to digress for a moment to 
inform you the maestro behind the DicEest 
asked me to write an article, viz. . 
something instructive and entertaining.” 

I gather that the maestro wants something 
between “King Lear” and “Joe Miller’s Joke 
Book,” with overtones of the complete works 
of the late Orison Swett Marden, whose last 
name I think I have muffed in the spelling. 
I did not muff his works when a lad, though, 
and if I ever meet the good doctor in heaven 
I shall argue a few points found in his books 
that led me astray. 

Meantime, let’s get down to business. 

[ shall go on the theory that you have de- 
cided writing for the magazines is rather 
easy and glorious and that the money just 
rolls in. Whether it be hard or easy depends 
upon your natural ability and your flare for 
writing, If the Creator intended you to be 
a night watchman for a powder mill, you 
will find it difficult to spawn gems of genius 
or even confession stories. I'll grant, of 
course, that many night watchman have 
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carved out fiction and fact articles but I'll 
not grant that they have been published. 
This does not necessarily indicate that being 
a night watchman precludes a fellow from 
writing first rate literature: I mean that a 
fellow born to be a night watchman is not 
apt to be a born writer at the same time. 
That is asking the Lord for too much in one 
human being. 

On the other hand, I should like to place 
on the records the thought, long held, that I 
can’t comprehend why any person, male or 
female, with a modicum of education and the 
ability to write fairly well, cannot gestate 
salable stuff and earn a very good living at 
the business. They should be able to sell 
their out-put to at least ninety per cent of 
the ruined paper now over-lapping each 
other on the news-stands and labelled maga- 
zines. There is really no magic or legerde- 
main about the business. All it requires, it 
seems to me, is a bit of common sense—not 
too much—and a working knowledge of the 
tricks of the trade. Please observe that I 
said trade, not art. Writing for the pulp 
papers, and even most of the slicks, is surely 
a trade and nothing else. And it can be 
taught the same as any other trade may be 
taught, such as bricklaying and plumbing. 
You must, to be sure, have a certain flare 
and interest in writing, the same as those 
studying bricklaying and plumbing have a 
certain natural inclination toward those 
trades. 

And your yarns do not have to be too 
original. (Oh, I am aware that editors howl 
and moan for something “different,” but God 
help the writer who fails to hurl his yarn 
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into the same old groove!) The editorial 
ladies and gentlemen will moan and yelp for 
the story that is new and novel, but they 
are scared stiff when it enters their sectors. 
What they mean by something different, I 
take it, is that if your hero wore hair-pants 
in your previous yarns, dress him in a tuxedo 
in your next and, instead of having him fall 
off his horse onto his head, as you did in 
your last opus, have the gentleman fall off 
a hay-stack onto his ear. Thus we have 
the editorial idea of something distinctive. 


AM I joshing? I am not. Have I not 
fallen into the whine-for-something- 
different trap time and time again? I have. 
But them days have went forever, grammar 
and all. I know my markets and my editors. 
But don’t take my word for it—don’t take 
any one’s word for it—just do it your own 
way and learn for yourself. 


As to the characters in your yarns and 
their nomenclature thereof—huh! For in- 
stance, if you submit a prize-fight yarn to 
some pale-faced anemic with neurotic ten- 
dencies—being the editor of the magazine 
you shoot your story at—and the merry 
mullah has not had the pleasure of associa- 
tion with pugs and their jovial managers, 
may the saints be with you. In brief, you 
have hit a blind alley and a blind editor. 
That is, if you have your boxer talk like the 
average boxer really talks and the manager 
likewise. 





Your editor will return your yarn and 
state that boxers and managers don’t orate 
that way. No, sir; boxers and managers are 
human items that the editor knows nothing 
about, but that does not prevent him from 
telling you that you are wrong. This gives 
you the impression that the editorial mug is 
a bright boy. As a matter of fact, he does 
not know what it is all about. 


And now you know why you have read 
so many fight yarns where the boxer and the 
usual resin-and-collodion retinue act and 
talk like George Arliss and Katherine Cor- 
nell. I do not exaggerate; I do not gild the 
lily or the editor. I speak from experience 
and from whence else can one speak with 
more authority? 
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But you, being an ambitious tyro—let us 
say with genuine talent—have what you 
think is a fresh plot. Perhaps it is; maybe 
it is pointedly distinctive and altogether dif- 
ferent from the usual wiffle. If so, I here- 
with offer you my sympathy; your chances 
of having your work accepted is slim. You 
have committed a tactical error; you have 
actually given an editor, who begged for 
something different, a yarn he asked for but 
really did not want, and you must pay the 
penalty for originality. I have the opinion, 
well-founded, that the average editor’s con- 
ception of an original work is one that has 
been printed at least fifty-six times before. 


Pick up any of the pulp or even slick 
paper magazines on the market and read the 
contents. You will be impressed with the 
fact that the old hokum bucket still hangs in 
the well. Standard plot No. 2356 B still de- 
lights the yokel and the yamnecks; the new 
twist in the denouement turns out, on in- 
vestigation, to be the same twist that Charles 
Dickens and Emile Zola used, and they per- 
haps grabbed it out of the Gesta Romonarum 
or the Old Testament. 

As to the fresh plot, the new viewpoint—~ 
don’t let them jolly you. They don’t want it 
because they are afraid of it. You must toss 
them in the groove, over the home-plate of 
hoey, or be struck out with rejections. There 
are several reasons why you must toss them 
in the groove: First, the average editorial 
mind is geared to a certain story-road and it 
must not be disturbed with anything remote- 
ly resembling originality or individuality. I 
do not quarrel with the fact that most maga- 
zines have what they call slants. There is 
and can be no objection to that. I am simply 
telling you that the average editor, although 
he may bark his head off for something orig- 
inal, will be afraid to accept it when he gets 
it. I quit writing wholly original stories 
nearly fifteeen years ago. Unless I am as- 
sured that a very similar story has been 
printed at least ten time previously I will not 
bother writing it. In other words, unless I 
feel certain that a story has been decorated 
with the accolade of staleness I shall not toy 
with it. Too many of my yarns have been 
hurled back on the grounds that they were 
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Y own yarns—and my 417th slice of 

fiction appeared in Ace-High Magazine 
for April—have been on the circus-carnival- 
boxing themes. I write of such eminentos be- 
cause I know them, have lived with them, 
have fought with them, and even starved 
with them. And I should know them, other- 
wise I am extraordinarily stupid. Am I per- 
mitted to use the nomenclature of these 
ladies and gentlemen? J am not. My boxers 
must be somewhat Oxfordian; my rough- 
neck razorbacks must conform to certain 
mythical concepts, making them appear ri- 
diculous and silly. 

They must speak like a cross between a 
headwaiter at the Union Teague Club and a 
glorified pansy. When I point out the fact 
that my lads and lassies in the circus-carni- 
val-boxing business are not concerned with 
the theories of Einstein or the correct man- 
ner to wear an evening gown or a tuxedo, 
and do not earn their living via the use of 
correct English, I am informed that such 
people do not exist! 


What I am trying to convey to you, Mr. 
and Mrs. Beginner, is that you should not 
be disappointed when your original story is 
rejected. You must be prepared to compro- 
mise, you must always defer to your super- 
iors, i. e., the editorial gentlemen who hold 
the purse strings. I have compromised a 
great deal; I have written myriad yarns with 
my tongue so far in my cheek that I had to 
use forceps to extract it. But if that is the 
only way to get the check, I shall continue 
to compromise. The fact that many boxers 
and circus folk write to the editors and tell 
them that the yarn was all moist with inac- 
curacies does rot seem to help. Several edi- 
tors have nonchalantly forwarded the letters 
to me with a notation that I am slipping. 


Now, let us assume that you have written 
a story on the flower culture in Montana or 
you take for your theme the rise and fall 
of the oatmeal market in Siam. Or some- 
thing. Anyway, you really know your sub- 
ject and do not go off half-cocked, a mistake 
of so many new writers. I shall futher as- 
sume that you do not make the error of the 
average beginner and submit your work to 
the wrong market. If you haven’t sufficient 
sense to know your markets I suggest that 
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you give up the notion of writing until you 
can digest that simple and necessary fact of 
the trade. For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand why so many articles have been written 
along those lines; the beginner who cannot 
grasp that cannot grasp anything else, and 
he should go back to the helm of his plow 
and leave the business of writing to those 
who are privy to the fundamentals that even 
kindergartners can grasp. Yet, the editor- 
ial offices, catering to the stevedore and 
sailor trade, are swamped with the wrong 
scripts. 

As I was saying, you have written a story. 
You submit it to, let us assume, “The Utah 
Acrobat.” This magazine, if it existed, 
would publish stuff that would interest acro- 
bats. You have, then, selected the right 
market. Score one for you. The editor re- 
turns your story with a letter. If this is your 
first story, you should not become incensed 
at its rejection. It is not every writer who 
wins a personal notice from the king (yah!) 
with his first submission. 

The editor informs you that your story, 
although interesting, lacks plot and proper 
construction. He is probably right. He con- 
cludes his letter with that remarkably clever 
and original bon mot—“Thanks for letting 
us see it.” (I have six files now bulging with 
letters ending with that masterly wheeze. 
Which reminds me, Dr. Abbott, do you want 
an article, yclept “New Letters for Old,’ in 
which I shall give 69 editor-to-writer com- 
munications ?) 

Anyway, if you have received a personal 
note from a legitimate publication — (the 
market is now top-heavy with left-footed 
publications, born of a gyp mother and a 
chiseling father)—you can consider that a 
fair victory. It means that the editor has 
read your script and the fact that he took 
his time to write you a personal note means 
that he thinks that you have some ability and 
may hit his target in the future. 


“Yeah,” you say, “but I can’t eat letters.” 

Quite so; but who asked you to send him 
anything in the first place? Did the editor 
whinny for your story? He did not. So, 
when you get a personal letter you are edg- 
ing toward the right spot ; you have attracted 
the more or less great man’s attention and 
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the next gem you submit is going to get a 
good hearing. 

“But my first story was a good story,” 
you complain. “If he didn’t take the first, 
why should he take the second or the fifth?” 

I’m sure I don’t know. Perhaps your 
story was not quite as swell as you thought 
it was. On the other hand, it may be the 
best story you’ll ever turn out, after you 
have carved out two hundred more. That is 
one of the editorial enigmas of this glorious 
trade. The writer, it seems, has no right to 
tell a good story from a bad one. That testy 
business is entirely up to the editors. But 
you will soon learn that there are “breaks” 
in this trade of writing as there are in any 
other trade or business. Many breaks, good 
and bad. For some time you will gather the 
notion that all the breaks are against you. 
And it may be so. There is nothing that you 
can do about it, except develop a sense of 
humor. If you lack entirely a sense of hu- 
mor I suggest that you toss your typewriter 
out the window and return to your regular 
occupation. My own sense of humor—or 
what passes for same—has saved the life of 
many an editor. 


OU will learn that roulette and “num- 

bers” are tame gambling compared with 
free lance writing. Your first story may be a 
“natural,” or your first twenty may be two 
sixes on the first roll. But I think the ele- 
ment of chance is what captivates most 
writers. Let me confess that I get a great 
kick out of it. I have sold stories that were 
so poor that I hoped the magazine failed be- 
fore they appeared in print. But I took the 
money and I'll take more of the same kind. 
Because no matter how terrible a story is, 
you can always find one worse in the “better” 
magazines. 

Let’s return to your rejected story. You 
think it is a good story. I can understand 
that very easily. I have personally never 
written a story that was not better than any- 
thing gestated by C. Dickens and Anton 
Chekov. However, let us say that you next 
submit it to one of the editors of the Munsey, 
Street and Smith or Dell groups. Permit me 
to state, in passing, that I know of no more 
honorable and legitimate publishers than the 


ones named. I have yanked thousands of 
dollars out of that Trinity and expect to 
yank thousands more. 


You receive a letter from the editor, which 
proves that your yarn must have some mer- 
its—in the eyes of that editor, at least—or 
else the editor was drunk. Some editors do 
drink. They will tell you that writers have 
driven them to drink. Writers may reply, I 
believe, that editors have driven them in the 
same direction. Anyway, as to your story, I 
suggest that you park your vanity in the 
nearest ashcan and take another impartial 
peek at your yarn. Better still, get some com- 
petent critic to scan it for you. If a profes- 
sional critic says it is a good story, it is 
probably precisely that. So what? 

You may then assume, with reason, that 
the editor was not in the market for that sort 
of a story. He may even have had a similar 
yarn on the hook. (Oh, so your story was 
an original story, was it? Well, that’s what 
you think, that’s what J think, that’s what 
we all think. As a matter of fact, the newest 
plot appearing in the current issues of Col- 
lier’s and the Saturday Evening Post was, | 
suspect, first published in Godey’s Lady 
Book long ever ago). 

In brief, the editor may have rejected your 
story on various accounts, the chief among 
them being that he has just received a note 
from the business department requesting that 
he lay off buying until next July. But he 
can’t tell you that. All you can do then is 
to keep your good scripts going from maga- 
zine to magazine and if it keeps coming back 
just grin and bear it. 

But never throw a good story away. Put 
it in moth balls until times and editors 
change. 

On the other side, it is also quite likely 
that your “good” story is no good. Ah, yes, 
mes enfants, it is quite possible that the yarn 
you have slaved over for, say, two hours, is 
creme de la tripe. The fact that you have 
had no training in the art-trade of writing 
suggests strongly that your story is persona 
non grata. In short, it hath an odor. 

‘But I have seen worse stories in print,” 
you snort. “The editors have pets!” 

That’s right, you have seen worse stories 
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in print. Who has not? But that is no ex- 
cuse for your story. As to editorial pets, the 
publishers have no pets and one of the pets 
they haven’t got are editors who have. The 
editor who plays favorites, favorites who 
are floppos as writers, will soon be deco- 
rated with the gate, rusty hinges and all. 

Let us suppose that your story is not the 
gem of genius that you imagine it to be. 
What should you do? Well, if I had my 
career to start again, I’d take my yarn to 
some capable and honorable critic. Why use 
your own brains when you can hire others? 
Consider Mr. Morgan. He had the brains 
enough to hire brains. You don’t think he 
built that fortune alone, do you? 

I have never had a critic or an agent. I 


now realize that I made an error. Were I 
to start over again, I should hook up with 
some reliable agent-critic and let him attend 
to the business of revision and selling while 
I attended to the business of writing. 


An agent is in a position to haggle over 
prices ; while if you, as a writer, haggle with 
the editor you lose face. The agent can 
dicker and the small percentage he gets is 
not out of your pocket because he gets a 
higher price for your story. After twenty- 
five odd—very odd—years in harness I even 
now toy with the idea, notwithstanding that 
I know personally every worthwhile editor 
extant. For one thing I won’t have to read 
any more of those editorial gems, ending 
with—“Thanks for letting us see it.” 





What Would 


T’S always interesting to read a well- 

written difference in opinion. Raymond 

Moley, editor of Today (against whom 
his critics have only one fault: a keen biting 
sarcasm that goes fiercely home to the 
point), unlike too many subscribers to 
Writer’s Dicest is not impressed by The 
Saturday Evening Post just because its base 
rate of payment is a minimum of 5 cents a 
word. As a writer himself Moley likes to 
see high word rates. But as a citizen and 
editor he likes to “see guts in the editorial 
chair.” 


Reprinted with permission are some ex- 
cerpts of Mr. Moley’s hard-hitting attach 
against “the guardian of reaction”: 


The Saturday Evening Post has stepped from 
its role as the companion of idle hours and pro- 
poses a new political party. It publishes its con- 
fession of faith under the appropriate title The 
Great Illusion. 


The Post say that in the old parties, containing as 
they do both conservatives and progressives, there 
should be realignment; some Republicans ought to 
get out of that party and some Democrats ought 
to rally around a “reformed and reconstructed 
Republican Party.” The Post is twenty-one months 
late, which is not bad, for the Post. Franklin D. 


Franklin Say P 


Roosevelt, in accepting the Democratic nomination, 
said the same thing. {In almost the same words.] 


This entire tirade against the Administration 
generally, the exhortation to form a new party, 
this denunciation of Roosevelt, youth and progres- 
sivism—all this is but window dressing to cover up 
the real purpose of the guardian of reaction. It 
is the stock exchange bill that has put the Post so 
beside itself. 


Here, again, I know the facts at first hand. The 
ideas of this legislation did not come from a pre- 
conceived theoretic system of government control 
of business. They were drawn from American ex- 
perience, found in scores of places. The idea of 
limiting margins and speculative credit is as old 
as the hills. The provisions to protect stockholders 
from exploitation by insiders came from a partner 
of a most conservative law firm in Wall Street 
who has himself taken credit for being the “foster- 
father” of the provision. The provision concern- 
ing adequate reports of corporation to their stock- 
holders is something the New York Stock Ex- 
change has been seeking for many years, although 
it had neither the courage nor the strength to put 
it through. The provisions concerning manipulative 
practices came from Mr, Pecora’s Senate investi- 
gation. 


The responsible committees of Congress pro- 
ceeded to the task of framing it. These commit- 
tees were under the chairmanship of two of the 
oldest and most trusted members of the two houses 
—Senator Fletcher and Congressman Rayburn. 
Congressman Rayburn and Senator Fletcher indi- 
cated their objectives and purposes and at least 
a dozen men—old and young, and certainly not in- 





experienced—drafted the legislation. They were 
professional bill draftsmen. They did not put their 
own ideas into the law. 

The bill was revised over and over again. All 
interested parties were heard. 

It cannot then be the young men “untainted with 
any practical experience” who are really the con- 
cern of the Saturday Evening Post, or Dr. Wirt or 
other propagandists in the cause of Wall Street’s 
fight. It is the fact that the bill is effective and 
proposes to remedy evils that should be remedied 
and that the people of the United States want rem- 
edied. This is the reason for the Post’s hysteria. 
Its colossal creed is not the constitution of a new 
party, but a piece of special pleading for those 
who have always been the special concern of this 
organ of reaction, 

There is something intensely hypocritical in the 
use these days of expressions such as “traditional 
liberties” and “the spirit of the pioneer.” The Post 
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has sprinkled these unctuous platitudes throughout. 
I find myself torn between an impulse to laugh 
and an impulse to swear when I hear, in luxurious 
clubs, talk about pioneer spirit in America. It is 
the talk of men whose sole contribution to pioneer- 
ing has been limited to the initiation of stock 
market pools, whose contribution to the economic 
building of the country has been that of an unin- 
formed and inactive membership on boards of di- 
rectors, whose lives have been spent safely behind 
the barricades of wealth. 

If the Post will read its contemporary, The New 
Masses, it will see what real radicals think of the 
course that Mr. Roosevelt has taken. They look 
upon him as their enemy. Their friend is the Post, 
with the reactionary obscurantism preached by it 
week after week, even in the fiction that it purveys. 

I am a conservative. I want to save what we 
have. The Post, apparently, in its blindness, like 
the Bourbons, never learns and never forgets. 





The Twin Devils 


A valiant and long due attack and “he said” and “she said.” 


By LauRENCE D’Orsay 


many clever novels, Sir Walter Besant 
epitomized the talk of Cockney work- 
ing girls as he heard it in his bygone day 
on a London omnibus. According to him, it 
was typically a breathless, excited, pugnaci- 
ous, self-assertive or self-defensive gabble, 
in which “Sezi, Sezee, and Sezshe” bobbed 
up every other second. “Sezi” always played 
the leading rdéle, of course; but on the morn- 
ing trip to work “Sezee” and his shortcom- 
ings formed the subject, because the way he 
looked at that hussy last night had to be re- 
counted ; while on the evening journey home 
“Sezshe” was the villainess of the piece and 
her imaginary squelching the sole topic, for 
poor “Sezi” was then suffering from frayed 
nerves and fidgets, caused by the relentless 
driving of her forewoman during the day. 
To the fiction editor, He Said and Miss 
She Said are twin demons that assault him 
all day long and make him startle his wife 
by frantic yelps in the grip of nightmare. 
“It’s all right, darling,” the loving woman 
murmurs, laying a soothing hand on his 
trembling shoulder. “You aren’t at that 
dreadful old office now; you are here with 


|: ONE of the cleverest passages in his 


me. 





“My God!” he mutters, shaking in every 
limb as he wipes the streaming perspiration 
from his classic brow on his pajama cuff. 
“So it was only a dream! ‘She Said’ clutched 
at my throat. And ‘He Said’ was creeping 
up behind me. In another second he would 
have slugged me.” 


You see, the poor editor was dreaming of 
a script that ran something like this—no 
dream, alas! but a too common reality. 
Please don’t skip this—READ IT. 


Our hero perceived that the young lady was 
weeping profusely in the summer house as he pro- 
ceeded past it, and therefore he halted his steps and 
approached her. 

“If there is any manner in which I can relieve 
your evident distress, Miss, I shall be most happy,” 
he said. 

“I am obliged to you, sir,” she said, “but I fear 
that you cannot.” 

“In that case,” he said, “I assume you prefer to 
be left alone to indulge your grief.” 

“There is but a single method of procedure by 
which you might assist and gratify me,” she said. 

aad I be permitted to inquire what it is?” he 
said. 

“There is a certain person whom you might 
assassinate for me,” she said. 

“Indeed, that is somewhat startling,” he said. 
“Have you any objection to informing me of the 
name of this person to whom you allude?” 

“The individual to whom I refer,” she said, “is 
a man who may justly be said to have already mur- 
dered me, for he has broken my heart and ruined 











ed 








my life. That is the cause of this outburst of 
grief which has aroused your compassion.” 

There’s one way of doing it, and you can 
hardly wonder that it gives the editor night- 
mares and finally drives him into an insti- 
tution where the soft-footed guard whispers 
to sympathetic visitors, as they gaze upon 
him tearing his whiskers in a padded cell. 

There’s another and a better way—Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell’s way in her Woman’s 
Home Companion story, “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody,” from which I have burlesqued my 
stilted passage. 

He had never heard such bitter crying. He was 
concerned, helpless. It must be dangerous; a per- 
son could burst a blood vessel or something. Tiptoe, 
clumsily, he stepped into the small, shady en- 
closure. She had flung herself down on a rustic 
bench, her head hidden in her arm. 

“If there’s anything I could do—” he began 
diffidently. 

The wild woe did not cease but there was a 
muffled murmur. 

“T suppose,” Brick said earnestly, “you just want 
me to beat it.” 

She looked up at him then, eyes like drenched 
brown pansies, staring, taking him in—his fiery 
hair, his articulately American clothes, his em- 
barrassed and genuine distress. 

“Ah,” she swallowed a sob. “To beat is not 
sufficient.” English lavishly accented. “But for 
me there is someone you could so kindly kill!” 

Brick felt himself searing with a crimson blush. 
“Well, I’m not so hot at that stuff,” he admitted. 
“But who—I mean—” 

There was fury in her dark gaze. “The he who 
have already kill me, my heart, my life.” She 
clenched small, ivory fists and thumped herself on 
the chest. “You think I am alive because I speak— 
I make tears? I swear to you, I am so dead like 
the tomb!” 


i you closely compare the horrible ex- 
ample and the clever passage from 
which it is paraphrased, you can hardly fail 
to learn much about handling dialogue so 
that, besides being readable and entertaining 
in itself, it will help the other essential ele- 
ments of a good story—the characterization, 
action, motivation, setting, and glamour. To 
gain the suggestive effect of broad carica- 
ture, I have carried stilted diction and 
clumsy repetition of the bald “he said” 
phrase to the limit of the absurd, but you 
find somewhat similar phraseology even in 
some dialogue that creeps into print in poor 
markets. It is never quite so stiff and un- 
real, of course; yet it tends towards the 
dreadful style of the “Complete Letter 
Writer” used by our grandfathers when they 
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begged to be permitted the honor of paying 
their respectful addresses to the damsels 
who had caught their fancy. But the writing 
of natural, easy dialogue that carries the 
story along swiftly is never a simple matter, 
even for experienced authors, and the use of 
“he said” and for its synonyms is nearly al- 
ways a stone of stumbling in the path of the 
novice. 


Examine your dialogue with dispassion- 
ate care. See whether it approaches, even 
faintly and distantly, the stilted stiffness of 
“our hero” and his Magyar Niobe. Don’t 
be satisfied because you have good English 
and correct composition. You can have 
them, and still have dialogue that verges on 
the ridiculous. My horrible example meets 
the fundamental requirements of academic 
composition, but it’s tripe all the same. 


As you will notice, I have striven to handle 
my punk dialogue so that it merely states 
what is supposed to be said—a severe strain 
on the reader’s credulity !—and does nothing 
else. Good writers make a practice of doing 
exactly what Ruth Comfort Mitchell has 
done in the passage quoted from “Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody.” They link dialogue to deft 
bits of direct characterization, action, and 
atmosphere; they are seldom satisfied to 
write merely what the character said; they 
show how he or she looked and felt and 
acted while talking. 





Note the numerous touches of this kind 
in the quoted passage—‘Brick felt himself 
searing with a crimson blush,” “There was 
fury in her dark gaze,” and so forth. What 
the girl said gained interest and force, both 
in Brick’s eyes and the readers’, because she 
was made to clench her little first and thump 
herself on the chest. But the benefit of the 
added touch to recorded speech is even more 
clearly shown a little later in the story, when 
the young American thought the Hungarian 
girl ought to eat something, and asked her 
to lunch with him. In a stilted “he said” 
story, her reply might run like this: 


“Your invitation is kind, sir,” she said, 
“but, as you must be aware that convention 
does not permit a young lady to partake of 
luncheon with a strange gentleman unless he 
has been formally introduced to her by a 
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mutual acquaintance. I must, therefore, bid 
you farewell.” 


That gives a definite refusal, which is all 
one can say for it. In a shorter paragraph, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell conveys this refusal 
in the clipped speech natural to this char- 
acter and does a lot more. 

But she was drawing away, pulling herself erect, 
achieving control. “Your thinking is kind, but it 
does not permit the strange to lunch. Please, I 
take farewell.” She gathered decorum about her 
like a velvet cloak.” 


HERE are no touchs of action or genu- 

ine characterization in my horrible ex- 
amples. After the hero halts at the summer 
house because the heroine is weeping, we 
have absolutely nothing but a string of 
speeches, “he saids,” and “she saids.” These 
speeches merely state or ask certain things 
in stiff language. They fail to delineate the 
characters in the slightest degree. Both talk 
exactly alike. While this sameness and this 
lack of the deft added touch to the speeches 
are here carried to the point of satirical ex- 
aggeration, yet one sees them continually in 
manuscript dialogue which almost passes 
muster because the talk is fairly natural and 
pertinent. Many an otherwise good writer 
thinks it satisfactory to write dialogue pas- 
sages which never do anything but give the 
actual remarks exchanged, either standing 
naked and alone, or badly tagged with some 
synonym of “he said.” The author says to 
himself, “I’m writing dialogue, which means 
that I’m supposed to be telling what the 
characters say to one another. Well, I’m 
telling it; I’m repeating their words as I hear 
them. What, then, can be wrong?” 


Everything can be wrong. While it is an 
axiom that a man’s story and his style are 
made good by what he leaves out, yet they 
can also be made actually bad by the chances 
he loses. In almost every line and paragraph 
you have those chances of improving read- 
ability. Sometimes they are great; usually 
they are small. The smallest cannot safely 
be despised, for the total mounts up. If you 
continually neglect these chances, you may 
work out your plot just as you hoped at first, 
and faithfully record in their own natural 
language everything you heard your char- 
acters say. You get their acts and words all 





right, but what sort of a story have you? 
A good yarn isn’t merely a matter of saying 
he did this, and then she said that, where- 
upon he said this, and she did that. Both a 
story and its dialogue may contain the best 
of “meat,” and yet be damned by utter bald- 
ness or unattractive mediocrity in presenta- 
tion, 

This distressing inadequacy comes through 
missing chances by the dozen and the score. 
Beauty, grace, glamour, charm, strength, 
style, the clever phrase, the perfect word, 
the sparkling sentence, the flash of insight, 
the torch of illumination—these can all be 
supplied through the little deft touches one 
may give to naked dialogue in addition to the 
bald “he said” phrase or in place of it. Don’t 
forget the latter point. Half the time, “he 
said” isn’t necessary and the dialogue is far 
more readable without it. The trick is to give 
a bit of action, motivation, atmosphere, or 
(more frequently) characterization, and 
then run on the remarks of the speaker to 
whom allusion has evidently been made in 
that bit. As a simple illustration, is this as 
arresting and as readable— 

“The man who has already killed me, my heart, 
my life,” she said— 
as this is? 

“There was fury in her dark gaze. ‘The he who 
have already kill me, my heart, my life.’ She 


clenched small olive and ivory fists and thumped 
herself on the chest.” 


Short story writers go astray, of course, 
because they take the false analogy of a 
stage play, which, in the script, is necessarily 
naked dialogue only, except for a few brief 
directions and hints for “business” here and 
there. They forget that the naked speeches 
in the play script are given life, glamour, 
action, beauty, significance, suspense from 
moment to moment, and all those other 
added dramatic touches by the actors and 
actresses on the stage. You can’t supply 
such qualities to the bald and naked dialogue 
in your story by relying only on repetitious 
“he saids” or synonyms. You must try to 
give your dialogue at least some of the point- 
ing up and underlining given to the play- 
wright’s by the players. 

But you may retort that many readers like 
to read the string of naked speeches in a 
printed play. Do they? Only the very im- 
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aginative and experienced reader can enjoy 
them. That’s why plays in book forms rarely 
sell well as compared to novels. Let us con- 
sider an extreme case of the handling of 
dialogue—a novel which of its very nature, 
is written as a string of questions, answers, 
remarks, and speeches by the numerous 
characters from beginning to end. It is “The 
Bellamy Trial,” by Frances Noyes Hart, a 
murder mystery story related entirely 
through the trial of two accused persons, a 
courtroom battle fought out day after day. 
All through this long book, the author seizes 
every chance to add little touches of signifi- 
cant action and characterization to the dia- 
logue. Although it has to be a question and 
answer story on every page, with every point 
of plot, action, and complication thus 
brought out, she isn’t satisfied to give those 
questions and answers baldly. She strives to 
make the reader feel he is in that courtroom, 
looking at the lawyers, the witnesses, and the 
defendants as the battle of wits rages; she 
never allows him to think he is just reading 
a transcript of evidence in a murder trial, 
which is the curse hanging over the naked 
dialogue of a courtroom scene when it has 
no deft added touches. Here are some ex- 
amples of the author’s technique that will 
repay careful study: 
“Who was this lady, Orsini?” 
“This lady, sair, was Miz’ Patrick Ives.” 


At those words, pronounced with exactly their 
proper dramatic inflection by that lover of the 
drama, Mr. Luigi Orsini, every head in the court- 
room pivoted to the spot where Mrs, Patrick Ives 
sat with the autumn sun warming her hair to 
something better than gold. 


Then, after some more action and char- 
cterization, the string of questions and 
answers goes on; but, over and over again, 
the author puts in a deft acting touch before 
or after the recorded words. Thus: 


“Do you believe that the stones were genuine?” 

Mr. Orsini, thus appealed to as an expert, waxed 
eloquent and expansive. “Oh, positive. That I 
know for one absolute sure thing”... 

Orsini’s smile flashed so generously that it re- 
vealed three really extravagant gold fillings. “Well, 
me, I don’t miss many things, maybe you guess”... 

Under the eyes of the entranced spectators, Mr. 
Lambert’s rosy jowls darkened to a fine, deep. 
full-bodied maroon. “You don’t deny it, hey?”... 

“That will do, Orsini. In 1911 did you or did you 
not serve eight months in jail for stealing some 
rings from a hotel room?” 
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“Ah, that—that is one dirty lie—one dirty plant 
is put on me! I get that—” 


From under the swarthy skin of the erstwhile 
suave citizen of the world there leaped, sallow 
with fury, livid with fear, the Calabrian peasant, 
ugly and vengeful, chattering with incoherent rage. 

Lambert eyed him with profound satisfaction. 
“Yes, yes—naturally. It always is. Very unfor- 
tunate; our jails are crowded with these errors.” 

Much more than other writers, who un- 
happily do think it, Frances Noyes Hart 
might have thought she only had to give the 
characters’ words, tagged with “he saids” 
and synonyms, when writing a novel neces- 
sarily all in dialogue until its last twenty 
pages. She made no such mistake. She 
didn’t write, ‘“You’d never met her?’ Lam- 
bert asked in great surprise,” when a wit- 
ness stunned the defense counsel with an 
amazing, unexpected answer. She pointed up 
the intense drama, the strong reaction. 

Lambert goggled at him above his sagging jaw. 
“You'd never met her?” The court room throng 
blinked, shivered, stared wildly into one another’s 
eyes... Over the stupefied silence soared Lambert’s 
incredulous voice. 

Any writer who stops to think about it 
can see the advantage of acting out a dia- 
logue scene along such lines, instead of 
merely saying that he said this and then she 
said that. But a word of warning should be 
given. Unless you are very careful, you can 
easily make these little touches mere piffling, 
inconsequential trifles, which waste space 
and weaken readability because there’s noth- 
ing significant, dramatic, or interpretative 
about them. For example, one is continually 
coming across bits like these in dialogue 
scenes in manuscripts: 

“John crossed one knee over the other, and leaned 
forward in his chair. Brushing a speck of fluff off 
the cuff of his coat, he looked at the girl. ‘But, 
Mary, I think, etc.’” 

“Roger took up the paper-knife on the desk in 
front of him, and then laid it down again. ‘I must 
refuse that proposition,’ he said firmly.” 

John’s particular way of sitting in the 
chair may be of no interest or importance, 
either in connection with what he says or 
any other point in the story. The bit of fluff 
and the paper-knife may equally be lacking 
in significance. These writers adopt the dra- 
matic method of breaking naked dialogue, 
but they choose too trivial things for the 
breaks, and fail to make those trifles illus- 


trate, interpret, or point up anything. 
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You don’t need such breaks at every 
speech or remark in a dialogue passage, but 
only where they come in neatly, improve 
readability, strengthen characterization, and 
show how the speaker feels as he speaks, or 
the listener as he listens. 

Roger’s paper-knife means nothing. He 
merely picks it up and puts it down. It might 
easily mean a lot in such a dialogue scene. 
Here is one: “The thin jade knife, bent in 
his sinewy fingers, broke in halves with a 
click. He flung the pieces aside absently, 
without realizing that he had destroyed an 
artistic treasure worth a great sum.” 


EEDLESS to say, “he said” or some 

sensible synonym must frequently be 
used. You can’t write dialogue smoothly, 
clearly, and sanely without it. While you 
may often run a few speeches without any 
action touches and without saying who 
speaks each time, it is never advisable to 
have a long string of such naked speeches, 
“hung up in the air” as editors say. the 
reader is apt to be confused unless the 
phraseology of the two characters is very 
sharply contrasted. If more than two char- 
acters are taking part in the dialogue, the 
avoidance of “he said” tags, or of added 
touches which show clearly who is saying 
what, is most unwise. 

Many forced, far-fetched synonyms of 
“he said” are silly, ludicrous, and even idi- 
otic. Stephen Leacock wrote one of his best 
satires to poke fun at them. Don’t make your 
characters “gloom,” “anguish,” “faint,” or 
“smile” the sentences they utter. Be sure 
each synonym you use in this connection is a 
sensible way of saying that a person is 
speaking and an appropriate reference to the 
particular thing he is saying. Many new 
writers are terribly fond of writing “he 
hissed” when the phrase or sentence is one 
that nobody could possibly hiss. For in- 
stance, ““That talk don’t go here!’ he 
hissed.” Not a single “s” in the sentence, 
so how the dickens could he hiss it? Ob- 
viously, “he growled” would be more sensi- 
ble. Take care you don’t confuse the myriad 
“he said” synonyms or use them haphazard. 
It is clumsy to say “he exclaimed” or “he ex- 


plained,” when he isn’t exclaiming or ex- 
plaining, but is asking a question or making 
a remark. 

As a rule, a writer can get along nicely 
in any story with about a dozen natural 
and sensible varieties of “he said,” for 
he doesn’t have to tag them to all the 
speeches. Many can go without any tag, 
and many others can be tagged with the 
added sentence of characterization or action, 
either before or immediately after the first 
remark in the speech, taking the place of 


“the said” thus: 

“If you insist on that, it will mean a fight.” The 
millionaire’s thin, talon-like hand shook slightly as 
he raised his glass and swallowed the mellow, old 
whiskey at a single gulp. “One of us will go un- 
der, and perhaps both.” 

On the whole, the excessive use of far- 


fetched synonyms for “he said” is confined 
to novices and the poorer professionals who 
write for inferior markets. Really good 
authors usually contrive to get along with 
“he said” itself, “he asked,” “he remarked,” 
“he expostulated” (when he was expostula- 
ting, and not merely speaking), “he de- 
clared,” “he asserted,” and simple, natural 
verbs like those. 


RY speaking your dialogue aloud. Don’t 

just read it aloud as part of a story. 
Speak it as if it were being spoken in con- 
versation. Then you can hardly fail to trap 
stilted and unreal sentences. Also, if a 
speech is excessively long and unbroken by 
remarks or questions interpolated by the 
listener, you will see that, too; you will real- 
ize that nobody could spout such an awful 
mouthful at one full swoop. 

I am no advocate of cruel and unusual 
punishment, and have no wicked longing to 
promote murder or divorce among the hap- 
pily married. But if your wife happens to 
be a patient Griselda, maybe you can induce 
her to listen and suffer in the cause of art. 
She can probably tell you whether your 
heroine talks and thinks like the girl she’s 
supposed to be. Or, if you are of the more 
charming sex, perhaps the “regular fellow” 
whom you have married can explain to you 
that your hero is using what other regular 
fellows consider the language of a cad, al- 
though he is supposed to be a gentleman. 








But Mister. . 


Look Like 


. You Don't 
An Author 


By THEoporE A. TINSLEY 


ET’S start with Article One in the pop- 
ular American credo concerning 
authors and things auctorial. 

Lights! Camera! It’s a miserable day, 
raining like the very devil, and you revolve 
moodily in your mind two mutually incom- 
patible facts — A, the need for a social eve- 
ning in the definitely near future; and B, 
the disgusting emptiness of your pockets. 

So, anyhow, it’s raining; you sit down 
and drink two full quarts of a cheap, blended 
rye, you write a lot of words on paper and 
next morning you 


ture of furtive midnight habits, an oaf utter- 
ly devoid of creative talent, who makes a fat 
living by the immoral use of a battered type- 
writer coupled with a low and primitive type 
of animal cunning. The public knows that 
your printed stuff is terrible because at this 
very moment in the public’s upper left-hand 
bureau drawer-is a manuscript that has been 
pronounced a masterpiece by no less an au- 
thority than the local dentist and register of 
deeds. Only a vicious compact between you 
and your friend, Bill Mizzenmast of Turgid 

Tales, prevents this 





take the completed 
mess to your friend, 
Bill Mizzenmast, ed- 
itor of Turgid Tales. 
You take the Ms. to 
Bill because Bill bor- 
rowed a couple of 
bucks from you the 
week before to pay 
for his share of the 
beer and the knock- 
wurst and he'll prob- 


Yorker. 





Ted Tinsley, and God have mercy on our 
soul, looks like an investment banker. Put 
him behind J. P. Morgan’s desk, and all the 
moneyed widows and orphans in the country 
would just naturally flock to him. Tinsley is 
that rare soul, a third generation native New 
He is a charter member of the 
AFG and current treasurer. 

The June issue of BLACK MASK car- 
ries his latest novelet. He is the creator of 
“Jerry Tracy” and about a million and a 
half words of published fiction. 


suppressed amateur 
masterpiece from 
seeing the light of 
day on a newsstand. 

So, anyhow, you’re 
an author, You’re an 
eccentric wart on the 
neck of society, some- 
thing to be avoided 
if possible. 








ably be in a chas- 

tened mood. As a matter of fact, it turns 
out that he is. He sneaks one look at your 
title, “The Kid from Singapore,” he sneaks 
another look at the cold, fishy and definitely 
reproachful gleam in your eye and he says 
hastily: “Not a bad yarn.” He doesn’t pay 
back your two bucks, the hound, but you 
get a check for the story. 

So you’re an author. 

In fact, you’re a very famous type of 
author. You’re the public’s preconceived 
opinion of all professional writers. Which is 
to say that you are a venal fellow with dank, 
unpleasant hair and blood-shot eyes, a crea- 


You finally turn 
up at a social func- 
tion. You are in- 


vited to a publisher’s afternoon tea, so 
tailed because it is usually held at the 
leath-bed of the afternoon and tea is never 
erved. You climb into your best bib 
ind tucker and, against your better judg- 
nent, off you go. You sidle into a foggy 
ind overheated room and smile glassily at a 
ot of other guys and gals. The place is filled 
with the sound of very jolly and very spur- 
ous—and very, very bogus—mirth. 

You are immediately waylaid by a daz- 
zlingly beautiful girl, a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr—oh, all right !—she’s a suetty blonde, 
quite bosomy in black satin and she really 
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works in Gimbel’s basement. You chat feeb- 
ly with her. The fatal moment arrives. She 
asks you what you do for a living and you 
tell her. 

She says: “Oh!” and gives you a peculiar 
cloudy look. You don’t like that look. You 
like the “Oh!” even less. Her startled little 
ejaculation seems to be quite definitely soiled 
with disappointment and unbelief. You ask 
her gruffly what the hell’s the matter with 
her, is she sick or something? 


U 





And she says: 

“But, darling, are you serious? I’d never 
have known! You don’t look like an author!” 

Aha, now we're getting warm! What does 
an author look like? You decide to find out. 
You lead your blonde to a remote corner 
and she purrs gently, “Don’t! Folks’ll see 
us!” but she relaxes and you sit for your 
portrait. She speaks as follows: 

“T—I dunno ...I always kinda thought... 
Well, somehow, kinda flashy and handsome 
in a dissolute way. Grey at the temples, 
sorta. Puffy eyes, kinda deep an’ full of— 
uh—glamour. The kinda eyes that makes a 
goil feel like a frightened little boid watchin’ 
a soipent .. . A tweed suit all rumpled an’ 
baggy and—uh—interestin’. And—oh yeah 
—smoking a pipe . . . Kinda fatherly an’ 
awful sympathetic; but bold eyes like I said 
—make a goil breathe deep an’ feel that she 
might hafta—” 

“Have to fight for her honor, perhaps?” 

“Oh, my goodness! Not e-x-a-c-t-l-y.” 

But your blonde is lying. She’s looked 
you over and she knows you’re no writer. 
She’ll sneak away in a minute and try to 
pump the host to find out what your racket 
really is. 

Ah, welladay ... We authors .. 

Are authors human? I’m afraid they are. 
I know one guy whose jaw looks tougher 
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than a manhole-cover and probably is. We 
DiceEstT readers are all aware what a real 
writer looks like by now, so we know that 
this particular bird will never, never make 
the grade with the girl from Gimbel’s. He’s 
a fascinating combination of a hard--bitten 
soldier and a sympathetic father--confessor. 
He’s probably given more help and more 
good advice to more people than the late 
Horace Greely. He can tell you real inci- 
dents about living people and living things 
that would permanently curl your ear-drums 
—but you’d have to be a heck of a good 
friend of his and be very deft and tactful 
in your approach. Human? That bird is 
more human than the entire male population 
of a third-class city. 


I know another guy. He’s probably the 
friendliest, most enthusiastic, most likeable 
writer that ever rose to his feet at a banquet 
to make a long, rambling three-hour speech. 
The girl from Gimbel’s knows him only by 
hearsay. And also she knows (from reading 
Winchell) that he writes like this: The pub- 
lisher, desperate for delayed material, trans- 
ports him to a lonely shack out in the coun- 
try, provides him with a pine table and a 
typewriter, four cases of liquor, canned 
groceries, two armed guards and a sten- 
ographer. The author, working himself up 
gradually to creative fervor, flings his clothes 
from him garment by garment, until he is 
full-length and nude on the pine table, 
screaming out a masterpiece of action ma- 
terial at the top of his inspired lungs, while 
the pencil of the stenographer flies dizzily 
and the two armed guards tilt back in their 
chairs and smoke placidly ... A year or two 
ago this lovely scenario was current hear- 
say. Actually, the author is a mild-man- 
nered, inoffensive citizen who gets a haircut 
every two weeks, pays his taxes, is kind to 
his wife and relatives, is a sociable compan- 
ion, a swell talker and an ace writer. Hu- 
man? Weary much so. 


Take any of these professional word- 
mongers. There’s the guy with the jolliest 
laugh in New York; it sounds like what 
musical comedy producers used to refer to 
quaintly as a mirthquake. The only draw- 
back to this particular writer is that two 
consecutive glasses of beer make him mo- 
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rose, downcast and viciously unhappy. Keep 
him away from German beergardens and 
he’s a grand human being in caps .. . Or 
the lanky lad with a famous mustache who 
knocks on your door at 4:00 A. M. and 
barges in with seventeen people all anxious 
to cheer your loneliness. If you’re a writer 
you don’t mind a visitation of this sort be- 
cause it’s so obviously motivated by good 
intentions. You can’t punch a guy in the 
jaw who is so emotionally and sincerely 
friendly, so damned human that it hurts... 

They’re a grand legion, these impecunious, 
flibbertigibberty hirelings of the typewriter 
and the dictaphone. I hope I don’t upset 
you but editors are, too, for that matter. 
Although, to be strictly truthful, editors are 
apt to be a wee bit persnicketty, apt to fall 
short of the full bloom of perfection in mind 
and body that is the heritage of all us noble 
authors. 

For instance, the charming, urbane and 
cultivated editor of a nationally famous de- 
tective magazine is actually and sincerely of 
the belief that a dry Martini is a drink fit 


BOSTON, April 2—A $5,000 Non-Fiction Prize 
Contest, the largest award of its kind now offered 
by any American publisher with book rights alone 
involved, was announced today by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and its associates, Little, Brown & 
Company. 

The prize will be awarded for the most interest- 
ing unpublished work, not fiction, submitted before 
April Ist, 1935; $3,000 will be given as an outright 
prize, while $2,000 will be paid at the same time 
as an advance on account of royalties. The judges 
will be the editorial staff of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. They will announce the winner, it is hoped, 
within two months of the close of the competition. 

The prime requisite of every manuscript entered 
in this contest is that its contents should rest 
squarely on a foundation of fact. Books which 
seek to tell a true story under assumed names, or 
which build up a synthetic likeness of the past are 
liable to be regarded with suspicion. Apart from 
authenticity the first question the judges will ask 
themselves is, which is the most interesting book— 
interesting in subject, in method, in style, and per- 
haps most important of all, interesting in memory 
after the book is finished. 

The subject may be a biography, a history, a sig- 
nificant excursion into economics, politics, or 
morals. It may be philosophic or critical or a 
narrative of human experience. The book may 
deal with events in the United States or England, 
or indeed with any explored portion of the globe. 
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for a gentleman. Outside of that I find no 
fault in the man. Then there is another edi- 
tor with a peculiar interest in ducks. Unlike 
Mr. Joe Penner of the radio, this little guy 
is not interested in the sale of the quacky 
veb-footed creatures; his devotion to ducks 
is inspired by something more subtle, more 
—shall I say?—recondite. But ducks or no 
ducks, I can assure you most emphatically 
that he is a human begin you'd like to know. 

And so, by easy stages, we meander back 
to our original text for today’s sermon. Are 
authors human? Come to think of it, I’m 
one of ’em myself. So I wouldn’t know. 
What do you think? 


In short, it may be any subject under the sun. 
But it must be interesting, and veritable. Only 
typewritten manuscripts of unpublished and un- 
serialized works in English will be considered; 
translations are ineligible. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press has conducted three 
successful non-fiction contests. In 1929 the At- 
lantic biography prize was won by Harriet Connor 
Brown, author of “Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
Years,’ which sold 27,000 copies. In 1931 the 
Atlantic prize for a work of non-fiction dealing 
with the American scene was awarded to Professor 
Archer Butler Hulbert for his ‘“Forty-Niners.” 
In 1933 the prize winner, “Poor Splendid Wings: 
The Rossettis and Their Circle, ’ by Frances Win- 
war, became a national best seller. $43,500 in 
prize money has been awarded. 


Retraction and Credit 


As a result of information supplied us by Fanya 
Foss we wish to retract the statement affecting 
her which appeared in our issue of March, 1934, 
intimating that she connived with others in issuing 
faked publicity in connection with Tendency and 
that there was any deliberate subterfuge in her 
statements. Miss Foss states she was a victim of 
circumstances, and we regret therefore placing the 
blame on her. 








The poem appearing in the February Forum 
department was written by Carey Holbrook. 











Plots and Plot Ideas 


Use These Plots as Ideas for Stories 


By Tue UNITED PREss 


NEW YORK.—(UP)—A cigarette, 
smouldering in the fingers of a 35-year-old 
school teacher ten hours after she and a 
well-to-do insurance broker were shot to 
death as they lay in bed, was examined today 
for fingerprints police hope might lead to 
the slayer. 

Police, who found the cigarette after they 
had been summoned to the apartment by 
Frank Hanlon, 39, a former marine corps 
lieutenant, believed it had evidently been 
lighted and placed in the woman’s fingers 
by-the murder to give the impression death 
had occurred only a few minutes before. 

The murder victims were Miss Margaret 
Biederbick and Thomas G. R. Pierson, 
President of the T. G. R. Pierson Insurance 
Company. Their bodies were found on a 
double daybed in the living room of Pier- 
son’s apartment in the fashionable crown 
heights section of Brooklyn. Each had been 
shot once, the broker through the right lung 
and the teacher in the heart. The death gun, 
Pierson’s own revolver, was on the floor, 
four feet from the bed. 

Hanlon, who admitted spending the night 
in the bedroom of Pierson’s apartment, was 
detained for questioning. Only two weeks 
ago he was fined $25 for firing a revolver 
in a room at the Hotel St. George, which 
also was the address given for Miss Bieder- 
bick. He said the shot was fired accidentally. 

According to police, Hanlon said he and 
Pierson met the school teacher Tuesday 
night. They embarked on a tour of drink- 
ing and eating places. Then they went to 
Pierson’s apartment and decided to spend 
the night there. Police said Hanlon told 
them he and Pierson occupied the bedroom 
and Miss Biederbick the living room. Hanlon 





awoke at 11 A. M., yesterday, and expected 
to find Pierson in the kitchen, preparing 
breakfast. When he discovered the tragedy 
in the next room, he said he summoned 
police immediately. 

Miss Biederbick was clad only in a slip; 
Pierson in a pajama coat. Both shots ap- 
parently were fired at close range. 

Pierson was married but had not been 
living with his wife. He was 58. 

Miss Biederbick, according to relatives, 
was not married although she wore a wed- 
ding band. 





The wedding band in the last sentence 
offers some interesting side lights. If writ- 
ten up, Hanlon could hardly be more than 
a foil to way lay reader suspicion. The late 
N. Y. Graphic must be turning in its grave 
over the chance it missed on this. 

BUCHAREST. — (UP) — Fifty ghost- 
stricken villagers burned the heart of a dead 
woman and scattered the ashes in order to 
disperse the ghosts. 

Following the suicide of Mrs. Stephan 
Safta in the village of Damian near Craiova, 
the widower began to see ghosts. He told 
his experience to other villagers and the 
whole populace became ghost-stricken. All 
fifty inhabitants moved together and slept 
in one room as a precaution against the 
spook. The ghost, however, persisted in its 
visits so the crazed villagers exhumed Mrs. 
Safta’s body, burned her heart and scattered 
the ashes. 





The story is contained in what happened 
when the fifty slept together in one cottage. 
What if the cottage covered some hidden 
secret that was wanted that night. How 
could the entire 50 be routed ? 

BARCELONA, SPAIN.—(UP)—Juan 














Acosta, 19 year old bricklayer who com- 
plained that he was taken for a ride by 
three girls, confessed today that he was a 
volunteer. 

Insisting at first that the girls had robbed 
him, Acosta finally told police that there 
was only one girl. He had $7 and was in an 
expansive mood. He dined with her, took 
her to the movies, and went the rounds of 
the more modest night clubs. He still had 
some money left and he gave it to her, he 
said. ' 

As he started to walk home, he began 
to regret his extravagance and to wonder 
what his parents would say. He invented 
the story of the three gun girls and com- 
plained to police. 





With a setting in this country, or with 
American characters there is a slick paper 
story germ cuddled up in this item. Make 
the conflict one between the boy tied to 
home and the girl who wants him to be 
a “man”. Have the boy be convinced by 
whatever party he is with at any one time, 
and thus get himself into complications. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—(UP—The strange 
story of a 16 year old negro girl, who lived 
for nine days in the same house with her 
dead father, a suicide victim, were disclosed 
today by police. 

The girl, a high school senior, continued 
unchanged, her everyday life, preparing her 
own meals, playing in the street and even 
returning to school yesterday after the Eas- 
ter vacation. 

“T just didn’t know what to do,” the girl, 
Esther Mae Brown, explained. 

The dead man was Marshall Ash Brown, 
well-known Buffalo caterer. The girl’s 
mother died in her infancy. 

Knowledge of the man’s death came to 
police after an aunt, to whom the girl had 
written, phoned a neighbor from New York 
City. A patrolman was assigned to investi- 
gate and found Esther Mae skating and 
playing with other children in a nearby 
Street. 
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“Is there a Mr. Brown dead here?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, come in and I'll show you where 
he is,” the girl answered. 

Later, however, the girl began sobbing 
as she told the story of her father’s death. 

“T saw daddy alive the night before Eas- 
ter,” she said. “He said goodnight to me and 
went to bed. I found him dead the next 
morning. A rope was around his neck and 
was attached to the top of the bed. 

“T cut him down and tried to bring him 
around but I couldn’t. I didn’t know what 
to do so I locked the door and lived in the 
kitchen. I wrote my aunt asking her what 
I should do.” 





The thought of what can happen to this 
item once the fertile minds of some of our 
readers plays on it makes us a little hesitant 
of releasing it. We suggest from this plot 
merely the basic idea of having a member of 
the household unconcernedly proceeding to 
live with the dead. Brrr! 





OKLAHOMA CITY—(UP)—Herbert 
Bagwell, professor of violin at Oklahoma 
City University, hoped today he would have 
a more responsive audience at a Sunday 
concert than he did when he played classics 
on the street. 

Using a genuine Bergonzi violin, Bagwell 
stood on a street corner disguised as a blind 
man in ragged clothes playing Kreisler, 
Mozart, Rachmaninoff, and Handel master- 
pieces. 

None stopped to drop a nickel in his cup 
or to listen to his renditions. A newspaper- 
man checking the indifferent passersby re- 
ported they included two faculty associates 
of Bagwell, two high school officials, and 
the Mayor himself. 

Bagwell will play the same instrument in 
a concert Sunday. 





If you can’t use this same idea, possibly 
the principle can be applied; say to a well- 
known movie star whose talents are turned 
down by the local ladies’ aid. 











Here is the prize winner of the $2,000.00 WRITER’S 


DIGEST-LIBERTY MAGAZINE Story Contest 


Farewell To Mitts 


by FRANKLIN H. Martin 


ed with his left, came up inside his 
wife’s guard and pulled her close to 
him, grinning down at her anxious face. 

“Everything’s going to be okay, baby. 
After tonight I hang up the mitts, and we 
hop a rattler. You an’ me in the country.” 
His big-kunckled hand smoothed the hair 
back from her pale face. “And when little 
Sam shows up... we ordered a boy, didn’t 
we, kid?” 

Jenny Beck nodded solemnly. “Yeah, a 
boy, Sammy. Just like his old man.” 

“Should it come a girl, just like her old 
lady, it would be swell.” The smile faded 
from his taut, lumpy features. ‘“Every- 
thing’s jake, ain’t it, Jenny?” 

She spoke slowly, twisting the second 
button of his skin-tight double breasted coat. 
“I’m sorry you're going in the tank, Sammy. 
You never did it before. When you were a 
punk kid, then after, when you were a chal- 
lenger before you got to be champ, you used 
to say you’d quit the game before you’d 
take a dive. Does it—does it make you feel 
less of a man, Sammy?” 

Sammy Beck grinned again with his lips, 
but his bright brown eyes were very solemn. 
“Five years is a long time, kid, to be outa 
this game. We know, an’ Morrie knows I 
can’t come back. Bucky Towers is strong 
and young and tough. But it’s a get-away 
stake, baby. I never let the fans down be- 
fore. They owe me a... a sort of retire- 
ment fund. 

An automobile horn growled with insis- 
tent raucousness in the street below. Jenny 


re BECK shuffled his feet, feint- 


went to the window and looked out. “It’s 
Morrie.” 
“You let him in, baby. I'll get my 








things.” Sammy Beck left the living room, 
whistling through his teeth. Once outside 
he stopped whistling. His footsteps died 
away across the hall. 

A short stout man with freshly shaved 
blue jowls, a black tie and a light gray suit 
came into the room. “Hello Jenny.” He 
gestured awkwardly with a plump hand. 
“How’s everything?” 

She nodded dumbly. Then, “Sammy’s 
getting his things. Look, Morrie, this young 
fellow, Bucky Towers—he won’t cut Sam- 
my up much, will he? He won’t make a 
monkey out of him, will he? Since his 
comeback Sammy hasn’t been you 
know.” 

Morrie laid a reassuring hand on Jenny’s 
shoulder. “Bucky knows. Sammy makes 
him look green in the first round. The sec- 
ond is tougher—and in the third, Bucky 
takes him, clean and cold. Bucky’s better 
than the present champ. Did you get Sam- 
my’s dough down?” 

“Yes.” Jenny’s face was miserable. “My 
brother Eddie placed it. Six to five on 
Towers. It don’t seem right, Morrie, bet- 
ting against ourselves, against Sammy.” 

Morrie’s hand stroked her _ shoulder. 
“Gotta be, Jenny. You an’ Sammy need a 
stake. It'll be clean.” 

Sammy walked back into the room, 
whistling again. “All set, Morrie?” He had 
on a light top coat, cloth cap and carried a 
small bag. 

“Let’s go,” Morrie said. 

“First time you’ve missed being at the 
ringside since—” Sammy gripped his wife’s 
arm. 

“T couldn’t be there tonight,” Jenny told 
him. “I couldn’t watch it, Sammy.” 

















Sammy threw a tight grin at Morrie. 
“Women is full of sentiment.” The two 
men started out. Sammy came back and 
kissed his wife. “Be all over soon, baby.” 


They left. Jenny went to the window, 
watching the car leave the curb, stood there 
with one arm braced above her head against 
the window frame, long after the car had 
disappeared. She was still there when her 
brother Eddie came in. 

“Hungry, Eddie?” 

He shook his head, stuck a cigarette in 
his lips and lighted it, flopped down in a 
chair near the radio. His fingers twisted the 
dial knobs. She looked up quickly, inquir- 
ingly. 

“Might as well get it,” he mumbled. “You 
got eight grand on him to lose.” 


The announcer was giving a spiel about 
Champion Brand Hats, then the prelims 
came on. Eddie’s lip curled in scorn. “Slap 
punchers, bunch of tramps. Sammy had a 
right to stay in the racket when he was good 
... five years ago.” 
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“T got him to quit, Eddie.” Jenny sat on 
the edge of her chair, gripping the arms. 
She sat tense and unnatural as a wood cut 
until the main bout came on and Sammy was 
introduced to tumultuous cheers. Then her 
hands slid off the arm of the chair, knotted 
together in her lap. 


The announcer’s voice was consciously 
authoritative, animated. His clipped phrases 
accelerated with the tempo of the action. 


“Beck is wary, looks drawn and pale... 
Bucky Towers, eager, confident. Beck 
feints Towers into leading, makes him miss. 
Towers is on top of him suddenly, a storm 
of leather. Oooo! Towers clipped Beck on 
the chin... Sammy’s going down. The old- 
timer is on the floor. A devastating punch. 
The referee is counting.” 

Eddie snarled at the radio, barked at 
Jenny. “He hadn’t oughta done it. He’s 
s’posed to carry Sammy ’til the third!” 

Eddie’s voice was drowned in the radio 
announcer’s rush of words. “The crowd is 
yelling for Beck to get up off the floor, beg- 
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Pardon the accolade—but if that old sage who defined genius as “the infinite 
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ging, imploring the old-timer to get up. Six 
—seven! He’s getting up, looks dazed. On 
his feet, weaving and scowling. He charges 
across the ring, corners young Towers. It’s 
magnificent! Crowd’s frantic. Towers is be- 
wildered by Beck’s flash of old-time form. 
Left hook to the body, right to the chin. 
Towers is in trouble, covering desperately. 
This is the Sammy Beck of old, folks... 
His blows rain on Bucky’s body, his face, 
his head. Beck’s punching like a wild man. 
The crowd’s hysterical!” 

Eddie’s cigarette hung from his limp, 
wide open mouth. He stared across the 
room at Jenny. “Sammy must be bughouse. 
That punch musta made him goofy!” 

The announcer’s voice filled the room, 
shouting above the tidal roar of frenzied 
fans. “Towers is down. He’s down! Bucky 
Towers is on the floor, and the referee is 
pushing Sammy Beck to a neutral corner. 
This Beck is a _ revelation, stupendous. 
Eight—Nine—Ten! He’s out. Sammy Beck 
knocked out Bucky Towers in one minute 
and forty-five seconds of the first round...” 

Eddie’s hand slapped the switch, shut off 
the torrent of speech and the blood-thirsty 
howl of the mob. He stared stupidly across 
the room at Jenny. “He musta gone nuts. 
He hadn’t oughta won. Every dime you 
got, on him to lose, and he goes nuts an’ 
wins!” 

Jenny got up and walked to the table, 
slumped down again suddenly in a straight 
chair. Elbows on the table, head between 
her palms, .she started to whimper softly. 
Eddie looked at her, squirmed uncomfort- 
ably, started to speak, then picked up his 
cap and tip-toed out of the room. The hall 
door closed behind him... 


AMMY BECK stopped and stood very 

still inside the door. He was alone. His 
hands were swollen and bandaged, and hung 
awkwardly at his sides. He looked at his 
wife’s head, pillowed on her arms on the 
table. 

“Jenny.” He cleared his throat. 
listen, kid .. .” 

She sniffled. “Sam, you told me. I bet 
every dime on the other fellow. You told 
me to, Sam. You said you were going to 
lose. What are we going to do, Sam?” 


“Jenny, 
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“Listen, baby.” His hoarse voice was 
apologetic. “I didn’t mean to win, honest. 
He hit me on the chin, knocked me groggy. 
I wasn’t thinking, Jenny. I didn’t know 
what I was doing. The crowd was yelling 
my name, yelling, ‘Get up! Get up! Get 
up!’ I didn’t know I won ’til after. Honest, 
Jenny. Gee, I’m sorry, baby.” 

She raised her head, looked at him. He 
held out his two bandaged and swollen 
hands, jerked his chin at them. “Busted, 
kid, both of them.” He laughed hoarsely. 
“They’re talking about matchin’ me with the 
champ again. They don’t know, baby. They 
don’t know I can’t fight any more. I was 
washed up before I climbed into the ring 
tonight, and he knocked me groggy.” 

Jenny got up and went to him, lifted his 
two broken hands carefully, slid them 
around her own neck. “No, Sammy, you 
can’t fight any more . . . I don’t—I don’t 
care. Sammy, what I mean is, I don’t care 
about the country.” She buried her face in 
his shoulder. 

“Yeah, we'll stay here, baby. I can get 
a job.” 

“Sure.” She pulled him very close. 

“Listen,” he said. “It was like somebody 
else in there. Then I was on the floor. They 
were yelling my name, Jenny. You see? I 
didn’t know what I was doing .. .” 

“Sammy.” Her face against his chest 
muffled her voice. 

“What, baby?” 

“Sammy, it just gave a little kick. I could 
feel it. It’s got to be a boy. A boy like his 
old man, Sammy—a guy who can’t stay on 
the floor . . .” 
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Results of the Writer’s Dicest - Liberty Magazine $2,000.00 short short story contest follow: 


First Prize— Fifth Prise— 
Franklin H. Martin, 
c/o David Hampton, 
509 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Second Prize— 

Day Edgar, 

c/o Jacques Chambrun 
745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Third Prize— 

Sewell Peaslee Wright, 
436 West Cook Street, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Fourth Prize— 

Robert Lincoln, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sixth Prise— 


Ninth Prize— 


Merlyn Stonehouse, 
Two Harbors, Minn. 


V..E. LeRoy, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Seventh Prise— 
Katherine Houison, 
Denver, Colo. 

Eighth Prize— 

K. A. Vandebrooke, 
Ashland, Wis. 


W. T. Person, 
Lake Village, Ark. 


Tenth Prize— 
Mrs, C. S. Whisnant, 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Eleventh Prize— 


Howard L. Baumgartner, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Twelfth Prize— 
Homer C. Votaw, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Thirteenth Prize— 
Charles Mendelsohn, 
New York City. 


Fourteenth Prize— 
John Held, Jr. 
New York City, 
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12-SONGS-12 


PLACED IN TALKING PICTURES 


4-SONGS-4 


ACCEPTED FOR MUSIC PUBLICATION 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Service gave 
our clients when we placed their songs, which 
we serviced. And every one of these was a new 
song by a new writer. Of the four songs placed 
for publication on publishers’ standard royalty 
contracts, three were placed with one of the 
largest music publishing houses in the United 
States. Our clients’ songs used by famous Movie 
Stars in Talking Pictures. One number serviced 
by us was placed by our Sales Service for usage 
as Signature Song in 24 feature productions. 
Songs of our clients have been played by the 
leading dance orchestras and Radio Stations on 
the Pacific Coast, including National Broadcast- 
ing Company and Columbia Net Works. 

Remember, the principal Music Publishers 
have Hollywood representatives because it is 
here that songs are selected for pictures. We 
are right here on the ground and know TALK- 
ING PICTURE and MUSIC PUBLISHING re- 


quirements. 
BIG ROYALTIES 

Paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture 
Producers for suitable songs. Through our serv- 
ice HIT WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose 
music to your lyrics or lyrics to your music, 
secure U. S. Copyright registration and GUAR- 
ANTEE to broadcast your song over our sched- 
uled RADIO program. Our Sales Service will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers di- 
rect and to the Music Departments of the Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Studios. This is YOUR 
opportunity. Write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our twenty page instructive booklet giving de- 
tails of the most complete and practical Song 
Service ever offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 677 Meyer Bldg. 
Western Ave., at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 


POEMS -SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 











LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 


arranged the one part of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKIES, and wants many poems, Send 
three of your waa for FREE examination. Let him 
make the piano part of YOUR poem, after which he 
will tell you his publishing plan. Member “NRA.” 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ““W. D.,’”? Thomaston, Maine 


se A WORD! 


FOR SHORT SHORT STORIES! ... I’m selling 
them up to that. All magazines want them. Let’s 
salvage those contest rejections! I’m also SELLING 
longer stories . Y. salesman for radio work. 
DUE TO REQUESTS, ” aml LENGTH AGAIN 
THIS MONTH ONLY $1 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
114 Chester Drive 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Let me help you to attain success. I show you how by actually 
doing. My service is helping others,—why not you? 4 will re- 
vise and completely rewrite your stories, giving them new life, 
appeal, charm. Returned to you faultlessly typed, all ready for 
submission to the editor. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 
60 cents for each additional thousand. Write for discount on 
novels. Very careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 





Danville, Il. 

















The following prizes are listed in the order in which 
thy were awarded from 15th to 100th. 


Frank BE. Ricks, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Henry P. Dimond, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Hugh Cameron, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Mr. W. H. Temple, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


E. M. Hopkins, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Morris Cooper, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Leondine M. Pelmounter, 
Denver, Colo. 


James McGregor Beatty, 
Placentia, Calif. 


Sister Digna Birmingham, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Winifred Banner, 
Denver, Colo. 


E. W. D. Huffman, 
Denver, Colo. 


Wm. C. Dudgeon, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Jack Myer Kellman, 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Cc. R. Sumner, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Helene Frederic, 
New York City. 
Clyde Robert Bulla, 
King City, Mo. 
Muriel Jeffries Hurd, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


D. M. Speidel, 
Washington, D. C 


Jack Lawrence, 
Stamford, Conn. 


C. P. Ree 
Mobile, , Sa 


Alice Alison Lide, 
Minter, Ala. 


Frederick W. Myers, Jr. 
South Ozone Park, L. IL, N. Y. 


Miss Marjorie Gleyre, 
Yonkers, New York. 


Grace V. Malone, 
Kearney, Nebr. 


Fred Lardner, 
Niles, Mich. 


Mrs. Mabell H. Frank, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Mrs. C. W. Alden, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Frances D. Guillard, 
Spring Lake, Mich. 
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Mrs. Marian McDonough, 


Denver, Colo. 


Anna Gu 
Detroit, Mich. 


George Wellcome, 
Anaconda, Montana. 


Barry Scobee, 
Fort Davis, Texas. 


Hugh Randall Ackley, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Arthur Haycox, 
Hueneme, Calif. 


Virginia Kelly, 
Fayetteville, Ohio. 


Frank Buck, Jr., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Max Bogner, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Besse Merrithew, 
Chicago, Ills. 


Imogene Delahaye, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Gene Kent Phillips, 
Palestine, Ills. 


Mae House, 
Chicago, Ills. 


Stanley E. Geise, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Walter Gurney, 
Chicago, Ills. 


William L. Lucas, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Zada Guldbrandsen, 
Riverside, Ilis. 

M. E. Mix, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Jean Foree, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Robert L. Bellem, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Willard C. Franks, 
Purcell, Colo. 


Emma Jane Loud, 
Lomita, Calif. 


Louis E. Abrams, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Don James Johnston, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Eda Rosencrans, 
Niles, Mich. 


Edward BE. Lanser, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Marjorie G. Newnom, 
Flint, Michigan. 


Margaret J. Cole, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Frances Ginsburg, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Paul Eberle, 
Rye, New York. 


Roy L. Cromwell, 
New York City. 


Mrs. George B. Simmons, 
Marshall, Mo. 


Louis Legner, 
Chicago, Ills. 


Paul Thompson, 
Claremore, Okla. 


Nancy Rutledge, 
Rockford, I1l. 


Mary F. Barrett, 
Menominee, Mich. 


Grace T. Ross, 
Zion, Ills. 


J. Marr McGaffin, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Robert W. Creider, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


James R. Gentile, 
Menard, Ills. 


Maxwell E. H. Pyle, 
Bloomington, Ills. 


Ross H. Azbell, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Jack Beater, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Mabel Tuttle, 
New York City. 


A. B. Scoles, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Joseph Corbett, 
Seattle, Wash. 


W. W. Anderson, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Gladys Charles, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Walton Cheesborough, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Flo Garvey, 
Peru, Ills. 


Marie B. Miller, 
Seattle, Wash. 


George I. Mayhall, 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Margaret W. Ross, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Frank E. Hopkins, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Bert Smith, 
Governors Island, N. Y. 


Mrs. J. H. Todd, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


George Edward Hoffman, 
Durham, N. C. 


Ralph W. Andrews, 
Seattle, Wash. 











OUR FEE— 


For this result-getting service, in- 


Dedicated to 


You Write 





Giving Your Talents 
"Break’’ 


By Selling and Helping 


Salable Manuscripts! 








cluding revisions, is exceedingly low 
—60 cents a 1,000 words; lower fee 
for longer material and books; two 
dollars minimum for any single manu- 
script; authorized commission on sale 
only. Fee is refunded on sale. 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
We Will Sell Them or Tell You Why. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY 
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——— AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors—Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 











Typing of books, stories, plays, 


Poetry, theses by experienced manuscript typist. 
Carbon copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words. 
Special rate on books. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon copy. 80 cents per thousand 
words. Special rates on book manuscripts. 
Return postage should accompany manu- 


scripts. 
e MISS MARION B. ABBOTT 
130 Main Street Andover, Mass. 








A NEW DEAL IN MANUTYPING 


My old-time, highest quality, faultlessly perfect work at my 
‘new deal’’ rate of 40c per thousand words; poetry, 1%c per 
line Special rate on book lengths. Best grade rag content bond 
paper. Carbon, minor corrections free. Send me one Ms., to- 
gether with fee, and let a trial convince you. 
MRS. MAYBELLE H. REYNOLDS 
Literary Typist 


95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








HERE IS THE BEST 


You can buy no finer or more professional 
typing service. That’s why so many profes- 
sionally successful writers are our clients. Let 
your script dress the part. Perfect guaranteed 
service. Price 50 cents per thousand words; 
carbon copy and first and last page included. 
Special rates on book lengths, 


ALCO LETTER SERVICE 
1429 East 67th Street Chicago, Illinois 











A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


YY Sarase you are an experienced writer or 
a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL ceemeiiate™ SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











PERSONALS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ENJOY a writing spree in the Ozarks! Board and 
room in our comfortable log home or occupy an 
individual cottage. Wonderful views, dandy river, 
| nee meals, privacy. Mrs. G. H. Rice, Paradise 
Camp, Jasper, Ark., via Harrison or Russellville. 

HOLLYWOOD—Fiction stories and articles on Hol- 
lywood and the movies always attract editorial 
attention. Can supply any type information or 
data. Eleven years contact with studios. Reasonable 
rates. Whitney Williams, Box 427, Hollywood, Calif. 

PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors and collectors 
covering all countries of the earth—art, ancient and 
modern; architecture; biblical; geographical; ethno- 
logical; historical, agricultural; scenic; marine; in- 
dustrial; children from life and art; animals; celeb- 
rities; medical; about every subject of human in- 
terest. Wililam Thompsan, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y 

LYRIC WRITERS wanted for collaboration by na- 
tional composer. Enclose postage! Ed Madden, 1017 
Danforth, Syracuse, N. Y. 

MATERIAL COLLECTING writer-companion sought 
for extended cruise. Range: vast. Expense: mod- 
erate. Conveniences: good. Opportunities: innumer- 
able. Rewards: our own making. Box M-26. 


WANT TO BE A WRITERP 
(Continued from Page 23) 


In addition to these elements there is one 
general principle that is quite fundamental. 
Unless you have a clear mental picture your- 
self, you can scarcely expect your reader to 
get a clear, understandable impression of 
your thought. If your own ideas are unde- 
veloped or confused, your purpose in your 
story unclear in your mind, its presentation 
will not be less so. Thus it would seem that 
word choice and arrangement, diction if you 
will, come secondary to clear thinking. If 
your mental image is clear, you will have 


no difficulty in expressing it in the simple. 


language and simple technique of rough 
paper fiction. 

I often wonder if this preliminary fum- 
bling at the typewriter, of which writers so 
frequently speak, is not due less to meagre 
facilities of expression than to a confused 
idea of what it is desired to express. 

It is hardly to be expected that you will 
have a clear image of your whole picture 
before you begin to express a part of it; 
and often it requires a partial expression of 
the whole before you observe that it is not 
complete. 

Of course, where speed of production is 
so important to the money maker in this 
field, such reworking is apt to be costly, but 
is nevertheless practiced by many successful 
rough paper writers whose hold upon the 
audiences they have built up seems to war- 
rant a greater care in workmanship than is 
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Bargains in Premiums 


The sensational offers in this advertisement are good 
only up till the stock we have is sold out. Orders re- 
ceived after that date will be returned at once to the 
writer. 


WRITERS read and study WRITER’S DIGEST because it helps them 
write and sell more work. Beginning and professional writers through- 
out the world have sent us over ten thousand unsolicited testimonials 
testifying to the rewards gained from reading WRITER’S DIGEST. Own 
this magazine for one year and its value will be never forgotten. 


EDITORS in over five hundred magazine offices ruff through their copy 
of WRITER’S DIGEST each month because it shows them trends in the 
fiction field; and further gives a ready convenient idea of what “the 


other fellow” is doing. 


PUBLISHERS and men and women in a score of allied trades and pro- 
fessions glance through monthly copies of WRITER’S DIGEST because 
so many of the items we publish act as springboards to alert minds. 

The prestige and value of WRITER’S DIGEST is known and respected wherever 
writers, editors, and publishers assemble. Give your talent and your ideas the “break” 
they deserve by putting yourself in the swim and read WRITER’S DIGEST each month. 


These Bargains May Not Be Repeated 


1. The Writer’s Book Retails for $3. With a one year sub- 
By James Knapp Reeve — to WRITER’S DIGEST... 
A $2.50 cloth bound book that is one — 
of the best texts a beginning writer 


can buy. This book and a one year 
we 3 to WRITER’S DIGEST 
. only $2.95 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


For years we sold this book for 
$2.50. You may now buy it (cloth 
bound 705 pages) complete and 
postpaid with a one year subscrip- 
$2.76 to WRITER’S DIGEST for 


Webster’s Dictionary 


A cloth bound dictionary for home 
and office. With a one year subscrip- 
ss00.” WRITER’S DIGEST... 


pare: for the Trade Journals 


er bound anthology of the best 
arhe es we have published on trade 
journalism. With a one year sub- 
scription to WRITER’S DIGEST... 


$2.00. 


3. Trial and Error 


The most hard-hitting writers’ text 
ever written. By Jack Woodford. 
Thousands of copies sold at $3. Com- 
plete with a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST for $3.95. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my order for special combination num- 











i ssteinacetnsietincnts B GRIN. Diateckticcnsteensms 
4. The Writer’s Market ian 
Edited by A. M. Mathieu qn En « aS) at RT 
The best complete market directory. eens 
Correct up to February 25, 1933. City State. 
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SELL YOUR STORIES 


Editors are buying again. If your work is right 
I can sell it—if it is not I can “fix” it. 
Criticism, revision, marketing, collaboration, 
complete re-writing are some of the things I do 
for authors at lowest possible rates for competent 
work. 
_ Pin a dollar bill to your latest effort and send 
it to me. It may be salable immediately; if not 
I will show you what to do to make it salable. 
If you have a good love story I want it—now. 


If I cannot help you I’ll refund your money. Is 
that fair? 


J. WALTER SCOTT 


333 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








TYPING 35c 1,000 WORDS 


Book lengths, 10% off. Prompt service includes: 
Perfect work on best bond, FREE Carbon copy and 
cover sheets, Market suggestion and errors corrected 
if requested. WORK RETURNED FLAT, Postpaid. 


CECIL HAY, Charlotte, Michigan 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, le per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 
and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








= 
Expert Manuscript Preparation 
Scripts neatly and promptly typed on bond paper, with carbon 
copy. Prose 45c per thousand words; verse 2c per line; 20% 
discount on book lengths. (Please send fee with script.) Con- 
structive criticism on any script not exceeding five thousand 
words for $2.00. Reference: Berlin Natl. Bk., Berlin, N. J. 
PRESTON M. EVANS 
9 Westchester Dr. Asheville, N. C. 








AUTHORS TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurately, pre- 
pared for publication, at 50c per 1000 words. 10% 
diseount on 20,000 or more words. One carbon free, 
extra first page. Special] rates on various items of 


service. 
MARY L. WILSON 


30 West Main Street Peru, Indiana 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPTLY AND ACCURATELY. Books, plays, 
short stories and verse. Fee 40¢ per thousand 
words with minor corrections. One carbon copy free. 
Special rate on books. 


ETHEL M. BULER 


105 Knox Street Norristown, Pa. 











PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to cur- 
rent editorial needs, on best quality bond paper, 
40c per 1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 
20% discount on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


VENICE, OHIO 











typical of the great majority of this fiction 
of the moment. 

Thus, if a writer enters this field with the 
sole purpose of making money in it, particu- 
larly if he wishes to cash in on the wild 
surges that endeavor to capitalize the ut- 
most of popular fancy, he should start with 
no illusions of literary ambition. If he will 
train himself in clear thinking he will have 
an asset that will contribute greatly to speed 
of production. If he will attain a writing 
skill combining the various elements sug- 
gested, and is possessed of ordinary creative 
imagination he should have all that will be 
required. 


NEW YORK MARKETS 
(Continued from page 20) 

Whittlesey House, at the same address is 
the book trade department of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, which has charge of non- 
fiction books that might become popular sell- 
ers, such as “Life Begins At Forty,’ The Art 
of Learning, and The Art of Rapid Read- 
ing, all by Professor Walter B. Pitkin which 
they have published. They are also inter- 
ested in the popular type of biography, such 
as James Sill Buckingham by Turner, which 
they brought out on April 16th. Neither 
McGraw-Hill or Whittlesey House use fic- 
tion or juveniles. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 126 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., have for 
years been specializing in juveniles for all 
ages. They are interested in seeing some 
good juvenile books that meet the spirit and 
interests of present day children, and they 
are also widening their scope to include good 
adult fiction and non-fiction of general in- 
terest. 

Robert McBride & Co., Inc., 4 West 16th 
St., are going in for a line of detective and 
mystery novels, which must be over 60,000 
words. They are particularly anxious to ob- 
tain some well-known pulp detective writers, 
but a “name” doesn’t count if you have a 
really outstanding detective novel to offer 
them. They bring out a strong list of travel 
books, too—and are offering a $2,500.00 
prize for the best book of travel, adventure 
or exploration in any part of the world in 
a contest that closes November 30th. En- 
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tries should be addressed to: Prize Travel 
Book Competition, Robert McBride & Co., 
Inc. McBride is also interested in long, hu- 
morous books of the P. G. Wodehouse type, 
and popular health books. 

Claude Kendall, 70 Fifth Avenue, is look- 
ing for novels with popular themes, similar 
to his recently released “Glass” by Howard 
Stephenson and “The Jade Lotus” by Dor- 
othy Cunynghame. He has a flexible list and 
is interested in all popular types of novel, 
non-fiction and juveniles. 

L. C. Page & Company, 53 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., reminded me in a note 
signed by Mae V. LeBert, Editor, that they 
“are in the market at all times for manu- 
scripts of fiction, adult and juvenile, travel, 
art, biography, and inspiration.” Here is ob- 
viously a wide open market, since they are 
soliciting manuscripts! 

The Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn., in a letter signed by Eugene A. 
Davidson, Editor, dated April 3rd, also so- 
licit book manuscripts. “We do not publish 
fiction, but are interested in almost the en- 
tire field of non-fiction, including biography, 
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history, travel, science, and economics,” they 
say. 

The new Graphic Arts Code, which will 
double the cost of producing books, is caus- 
ing a great deal of trouble in the book pub- 
lishing industry as this is written. The 
Macaulay Company, at 381 Fourth Avenue, 
are afraid that a number of the book pub- 
lishers will have to drop out because of this 
new code. 

The Dial Press, Inc., 152 West 138th 
Street, are not accepting manuscripts for 
several months. Random House, Inc., of 20 
East 57th Street, New York, do not give 
serious attention to unsolicited manuscripts. 

Aucust LENNIGER. 


Radio Notes 


(A department of the New York Market Letter) 


ARKETING radio scripts is quite 
M another thing from marketing a 
magazine story. In the radio field 
you must not only please the continuity edi- 
tor but present a script that an advertising 
sponsor in the background will pay for in 
the hope that it will sell his product. 
Add to this the fact that the greater ma- 





New Reduced Rates 


Write For Free Booklet 


sent on request to those interested. 


W. L. LORIMER, Director 
CAMP ROOSEVELT FOR BOYS 
Perry-On-the-Lake - - - - - 





RGOSEVELT 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS—8 TO I5 
PERRY-ON-THE-LAKE, OHIO 


Give your boy a glorious summer in the great outdoors under 
trained experienced supervisors with the finest food and the 
most modern living conditions. Right on the bank of Lake Erie 
with every outdoor sport at its best. Permanent type homes— 
no tents. Running hot and cold water—flush type toilets. 


me 
Seven week fee—July | to August 19— $175.00, includes 
everything except camp uniform and personal spending money. 


Beautifully illustrated folder showing all camp activities :------------~-------~----0 mann 
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W. L. LORIMER, 
3257 Ormond Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Please send me Free Folder about Camp 
Roosevelt. No obligation. 


Name 





Address 





Ohio 


Chew secasesesesecos 
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JESSY TRIMBLE... 
Plays — Pictures — Radio Sketches 

Miss Trimble criticizes, revises, sells. Highest 
standing professional playreading, screen work— 
London, New York, Hollywood. Walter Hampden 
and Rachel “Coothers are among Miss Trimble’s 
endorsers. 

Eve client guaranteed a constructive criti- 
cism. "Nominal fee of three dollars when fee ac- 
companies the script. Full — sis of plays and 
collaborative assistance by individual arrange- 
ment. 

Important! The demand for plays, pictures and 
radio sketches is continuous throughout the sum- 
mer. Summer try-outs! 


Room 1040, RCA Building 
Rockefeller Center New York 








NOTHING BUT SALES SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS! 


NOT A MONTH PASZES that I do not sell SEEMINGLY 
HOPELESS STORIES FOR WRITERS. Located at 433 West 
34th St., New York i a Bn! baal HEART OF THE PUB- 
LISHING "se LD, I been RELIABLE AND AC- 
CRED. THORS’ AGENT SINCB 1927. ae ~ C4 
folder—learn ry the sales I’ve made for others and news 

for you. Please address me as follows: JOSEPH LICH BLAU, 
Authors’ Agent, P. 0. Box 515, G@. P. 0., New York City— 
and please mention the DIGEST. 








ANNE HAMILTON 


Criticism and Courses In Verse-Writing 
Contributor to the Nation, The New ee... The Literary Di- 
gest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. “Conning Tower’’, 
The Kansas City Star, The New York ‘ieralds Voices, Braith- 
waite Anthology, Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 1932, ete., etc. 


345 South Orange Drive Les Angeles, Calif. 














SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


analyzed all the ‘“‘short-shorts’’ in LIB 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formule 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’”’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This ae is 
accompanied by the “‘thumb- nail” synopses of 100 the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts.”” It is instructive and x 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the 0 
ae ™ — of the Analysis of The Short-Short Story 
s only $1. 

The apg element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF ee 
which cael the basic comedy situations and 
100 js. a funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NB ce $2.00, or $1.00 if ordered with of our 
other ‘scuaniien 

ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 829, 1541 E Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 









as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
——s ou want to make more 
mey —if you want a career filled 
with thrills ond big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
posi on—read * “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free a .& 
This new booklet points the road RS = & 
hundreds of men and women have *) «© & 
followed to quickly increase their @ 9 
earning pow: 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position i in any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To eee this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spen 

Send your name and address ond this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 

BaBE menor my oes “OF ADVERT AgueRTiaase 


miele Mic 








Chicago, Wil. 
aioe in Advertise.g’’, and full information, 
a. 
Address. 


City State. 
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jority of smaller stations do not have reg- 
ular reading and editorial staffs for con- 
sidering outside material and you have the 
reason for many of the script losses and de- 
lays in reporting on mss. Add, also, the fact 
that most stations have one or more staff 
writers on the payroll who turn out reams 
of continuity, and rejections become even 
more understandable. 

This means a proper understanding of 
market needs and requirements is even more 
essential in the radio field than in the maga- 
zine markets. 

Last month (and in the November issue) 
the WriTEr’s Dicest published excellent sta- 
tion listings. These will be added to from 
time to time. Since the purpose of this radio 
section is to be of the greatest possible help 
to writers, I feel that a few words of prac- 
tical advice before you shoot at these mar- 
kets will save you rejections, postage and 
grief. If you observe some of the following 
hints both you and continuity editors who 
read your stuff will save wasted energy. 
Next month I will give samples of radio 
continuity. 

Most every station is interested in new 
ideas with a commercial possibility. If you 
have a program idea that really is different 
no station or advertising agency will ignore 
you. A commercial possibility does not mean 
that in one scene you show your heroine 
smacking her lips over Dunker’s Doughnuts. 
The familiar March of Time show is a per- 
fect example of what was then a new idea. 
A comedy program based upon dreams (it’s 
been done) is a good bet for a bed company, 
mattress manufacturer or alarm clock out- 
fit, etc. 

Don’t drag in a commercial slant by the 
ears! 

Don’t write a show for one special product 
and expect it to sell! (Unless you can con- 
tact the manufacturer yourself.) 

Don’t copy a successful radio show and 
expect to click. 

Don’t expect to sell a small station paying 
low prices a script calling for a large cast 
or elaborate production unless a query has 
given you an O. K. 


Dow’t think that since radio is dialogue 


























you can forget about action. Action is as 
important as in any story. 

Don’t send networks scripts unless com- 
parison with those on the air shows them to 
be equally as good—or better. 

And ...I blush to mention this... 

Don’t, don’t, don’t write in as “business” 
any action, such as: She tiptoes out of the 
room, or placing it in his pocket. The ab- 
surdity of this is self-evident, yet many 
writers do it. 

Don’t expect reports as promptly as the 
average magazine renders them, especially 
if the station writes you that they are hold- 
ing a script for a possible sponsor. Adver- 
tising appropriations cannot be rushed. 

. ea Se 


(All addresses in New York City) 

Radio Events Script Library, 130 West 
42nd Street, is one of the foremost script 
syndicates. They do not consider unsolicited 
material, depending upon their contracted 
writers and occasional scripts from known 
sources. 

General Broadcasting Co., make electrical 
transcriptions, 799 Seventh Avenue. Write 
Mr. Langlois there. 

The following advertising agencies and 
radio producers are always interested in new 
ideas for programs— either musical, dra- 
matic or both, but they must have commer- 
cial possibilities and they must be good. 
Query these firms first: 

Lord & Thomas (Mr. McAvity), 247 
Park Avenue. 

Benjamin David, Inc., R. C. A. Bldg., 
Rockefeller Plaza. 

Radio Continuity Editor, McCann-Ertk- 
son, Inc., 285 Madison Ave. 

Louis Shurr Office (Mr. Fred Norman), 
1482 Broadway. 

Radio Continuity Editor, Erwin-Wasey 
& Co., 420 Lexington Ave. 

WRIJN, Racine, Wis. Richard W. Con- 
rad, Program Director. We are able to use 
to good advantage half-hour or fifteen min- 
ute comedies or dramas, each complete in it- 
self. Not interested in serials. 

WSAN, WCBA, Allentown, Pa. Cas. R. 
Petrie, Continuity Director. Occasionally we 
buy free lance radio material. We can use 
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WANTED 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


in need of CRITICISM . . . SALES SERVICE ... 
COLLABORATION . .. INSTRUCTION 

Every service the short story writer needs 1 ered only 

short story specialists in the world. —_ thon 

If you have « short story that you want sold sen 

inclose our slight reading fee of $1. If it My oh BRE. 

= = — it; a sana payable after sale) if it is 
salable we w ell you why snd how - 

ther charges on this service. a 

If you need collaboration and instruction writ 

plan In which you PAY US WITH STORIES Ah Fe + 

are glad to send names and addresses of writers we have helped. 

Established in 1928 . . . Chamber of Commerce reference. 


} pained STORY WRITER 


Cape Girardeau Missouri 
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SHARDS QUARTERLY OF GOOD VERSE 
CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, Editor 
Box 2007 Augusta, Georgia 


$10 and $5 prizes and free subscriptions in each 
issue. Additional book prizes. New format with 
Feb. issue. New low price of $1 a year and 856 a 
copy. A few old numbers left at 25c. 


Make $55 qWeek: CAMERA 


34,487 Magazines, newspapers, etc., good 
prices for 7 million photos a year! 7 of every 
10 bought from INDEPEND 4 ° 
TEUR camera owners. YOU can make big 
money in this new field! We teach you in 
your own home to take salable photos, sell 
them fast. Spare time or full-time pays real 

FREE BOOK profits. Use ordinary camera. Turn your hobby 
’ into good money! Send today for FREB book, 
‘‘How to Make Money With Your Camera.” UNIVERSAL PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS, wept. 65, 10 West 33rd Street, New York Clty. 

















WANTED AT ONCE! High class sex stories, 

: * short, novel length, this 
month’s demands; radio serials; fall stories, serials, shorts. 
$3.00 for 4,000 words or less; 50c each additional or fraction. 
Fee, postage sent with Mss. deducted from sale price. Collab- 
oration, typing. Work entirely to authors’ interest. 


THE FERRE STUDIO 
ADVERTISER AND SALES AGENT 
710 Hamilton St. Syracuse, N. Y. 




























A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, "The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 

















Friar N. T. X. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose {(AMORC) California 
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sustaining features in skit form presenting 
comedy dialogue, mystery and romance. 
Mushy chatter is out, unless comic. All ma- 
terial should offer a series of 13 broadcasts 
or more. 


KHJ, The Don Lee Broadcasting System, 
7th and Bexel St., Los Angeles, Calif. J. J. 
Van Nostrand, Continuity Editor. This sys- 
tem is affiliated with CBS. Have a regular 
staff but occasionally buy material on special 
assignment. The best way to get this is by 
submitting an outline stating what you have 
in mind for KHJ. 


KLZ, Denver, Colo. E. L. Bengston, 
Production Mgr. Buy free lance only when 
special occasion arises. Right now have 
sponsor in furniture business and need 


program. 
Jack HANLEyY. 





The Trade Papers 


(A monthly department of the New York Market Letter) 


By Joun P. Lyons 


Professional Photographer is the new 
name for Abel’s Photographic Weekly. Ad- 
dress at 520 Caxton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. They pay on acceptance at fair rates 
for articles about portrait photographers, 
photo finishers of photographic stock houses, 
their establishments, ways of doing business, 
methods of going after business and new 
plans for getting sittings. 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 951 Broad 
Street, New: York, a monthly is directed to 
the five, ten and dollar chain store manager 
and assistant. Single photos and illustrated 
articles limited to 1500 words, store and per- 
sonnel management, good counter displays, 
window display and trim ideas, ideas for 
special and store trims. The editor offers to 
rewrite material if necessary. Pay on publi- 
cation at lc per word, photos $2.50 and up 
each. 


The Music Trades (with which is incor- 
porated Music Trades News), 113 West 
5%th Street, New York. (Mo. 25c.) For 
retailers of pianos, band and string instru- 
ments, sheet music and all other music. 1000 
to 1500 word experience stories, ideas for 
advertising, windows and other displays, 


merchandising, accounting, collections, etc. 
Pay at space rate of 21c an inch. (About 
lc per word.) 


San Francisco Styles and Selling, 310 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. Mo. 
10c) Appeal is to Pacific Coast retailers of 
dry goods, accessories, men, women and 
children apparel. Single photos, short para- 
graph items and longer articles, 800 to 1000 
words showing real merchandising or sell- 
ing ideas used by the Pacific Coast trade in 
this particular field. Pay on the 15th of the 
nonth following publication at 20c an inch, 
$2.00 per photo. 


Motor Boating, 57th Street and 8th Ave- 
nue, New York. (Mo. 35c) Want good 
action boating photos. [Illustrated articles 
with first class illustration on cruising and 
boating subjects. Pay at acceptance, one 
cent per word. 


Yachting, 205 East 42nd St., New York. 
Mo. 35c) Appeal is to the yachtsman. 
000 to 5000 words, pertaining to yachting, 
ruising, various aspects of design and 

equipment. The editors insist all material 
nust be “technically accurate.” Pay on pub- 
ication at 1c per word, about $2.00 to $3.00 
per photo. 


Scholastic Coach, 55 West 42nd St., New 
York. (Mo. 25c) Directed to high school 
coaches and physical directors. Good dram- 
atic photographs and illustrated articles, 
000 to 2000 words, authorative, technical 
reatment, on football, basketball, track and 
field, tennis, baseball, handball, soccer (no 
squash), swimming, field holidays and all 
physical education activities in high schools. 
lc per word, $3.00 per photo, on acceptance. 


Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, (Mo. 20c) write: “We use illus- 
rated articles on professional baseball, much 
of which is supplied by regular contribu- 
tors. We also use occasional poems and 
cartoons, but no fiction. Pay for accepted 
articles on publication at the rate of 4c per 
word.” Note—this magazine is published 
the year round. 


Body Hygiene, 185 Bleeker St., New 
York, are calling for “photos of materia 
medica and operations. Articles on body 














be ce oe | 


y 




















hygiene, ghost-written and okayed by physi- 
cians, up to 2000 words.” They state they 
will pay $5.00 for photos and 2c per word 
on acceptance. 

Dog World Magazine, 3323 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill., have prepared a mimeo- 
graphed announcement of their “Annual 
Dog Poetry Award.” A number of prizes, 
from $25.00 down, for the ten best dog 
poems in English. Mr. Judy will send you 
a copy, if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. 
(Mo. 35c) Have their own staff and use 
very little outside material and then by ex- 
perienced yachtsmen on cruising or boat 
handling, or by engineers or marine archi- 
tects on design, construction and details. No 
fiction. Pay on acceptance at $10 to $25 per 
page. 

Game Breeder and Sportsman, 205 East 
42nd St., New York. (Mo. 20c) Most of 
the game and fish breeding material is con- 


(Continued to page 61) 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 


Book Publishers 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286-302 Fourth Ave 
New York City. Merton S. Yewdale, Editor. “We 
are publishers of general literature. We seek par- 
ticularly books of a high literary merit in all 
branches of literature. We publish adult fiction, 
with a preference for novels of permanent literary 
value, similar to the works of Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
We are also very partial to the mystery and de- 
tective story of quality. Our Children’s Depart- 
ment is open to both fiction and non-fiction for 
young readers, and collections of poems like 
Milne’s “When We Were Very Young,” are espe- 
cially welcome. We specialize in books of fiction, 
romance, travel, fine arts, aesthetics, biography, 
reminiscence, belles lettres, history, science, psy- 
chology, psychics, religion, poetry and books for 
children. Our Educational Department is always 
glad to examine texts for educational purposes, but 
preferably those suitable for collateral use in the 
class room. Manuscripts on child culture are also 
desired. In general, these are our preferences. But 
where there is merit, any manuscript on any sub- 
ject is welcome and will be given careful con- 
sideration.” 

Class 


Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly, 44 
Broad St., New York City. Sherwin C. Badger, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; $10 a year. 
“We use authoritative articles on finance, business 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries, 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


oa a a ot = 





Address ......... 





City. i icsstcesncessstaceoenn és 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 





Wariter’s DIiGcEst 





I am reluctantly forced to in- 
crease my reading fee to two 
dollars for each manuscript re- 
gardless of length. 

@ YES, THIS INCLUDES BOOK LENGTHS. 


The rapidly rising cost of doing business compels 
this increase. 


The result—in sales—justify it. 


Two dollars buys an honest opinion regarding 
the SALABILITY of any manuscript. 


lf it BE salable “as is" the same two dollars 
peys for a real effort to sell #. 


If it isn't; the two dollars will bring you con- 
structive suggestions pointing out how YOU 
can MAKE it salable. 


REMEMBER, my profit comes from selling 
— work instead of from selling YOU some- 
thing. 


| have a most interesting message for those 
writers who sense their NEED of professional 
collaboration in their writing. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
644 West Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Hlinols 








PHOTO-MARKETS, By John P. Lyons 


A directory listing 1200 markets for pho- 
tographs — what to “shoot’”— where to 
sell it— how to make your camera pay. 
50c postpaid. Descriptive circular No. 
10W, free. Postal inquiry brings it. 


AUTHORS SHOP, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘eream’’”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 

SPECIAL—subscription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Give YOUR Sfory Its 
Chance in Hollywood! 


Perhaps you have written just what pro- 
ducers - a seeking. And the market is the 
best in years! 

My recent story sales are proof of this 
increased activity. Producers have looked 
to me for material for fourteen years. 


No copyright or revision plan, 


Take advantage of this profitable market 
now. Send for my FREE let. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Suite 215, 6605 Hollywood Bivd. 
Dept. 20 Hollyweod, 
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and economics, up to 2,500 words. Our rates vary 
upon acceptance of article.” 

Public Health Nursing, 50 West 50th St., New 
York City. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35¢ a copy; $3 a year. “We use 
articles pertaining to the subject of public health, 
public welfare in national field, also rural and 
foreign. Stories also-accepted with public health 
background. Length about 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
We use photographs. Occasionally we use poetry. 
We report immediately but do not pay for ma- 
terial accepted.” 

The Diapason, 306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. S, E. Gruenstein, Editor. Issued monthly 15c 
a copy $1.50 a year. “We use technical articles 
of value to organists, especially on subjects con- 
nected with organ construction and church music. 
We use photographs but no poetry. We pay $2 
to $4 a column, on publication.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 


American Magasine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. Issued monthly 25c a copy $1.50 a year. 
Sumner N. Blossom, Editor. “We use articles 
from authoritative sources on current events and 
trends—but must be of unusual interest also biog- 
raphical or autobiographical articles not necessarily 
about or from prominent people—but must be of 
entertaining and informative nature and written 
with distinction and freshness. In our Interesting 
People department we use only excellent, unusual 
action photographs or unique camera slants, to- 
gether with caption of 200 to 300 words. We also 
use short stories—3,500 to 5,000 words. Young 
writers are invited, but must deliver the goods; 
mystery novelettes around 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
We use six serials a year, 45,000 words in length. 
We are at present in the market for test yourself 
features of wide application. We pay high rates 
on acceptance.” 

Complete Underworld Novelettes, Suite 622, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Tom Wood, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25 a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
complete novelettes (fiction) on crime-plotting, 
crime-mysteries and crime-solution, 10,000 to 30,000 
words in length. We use neither photographs nor 
poetry. We report as soon as possible, and pay % 
cent a word and up, on publication.” 

Everyday Science and Mechanics, 98 Park Place, 
New York City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We can use 
short items and medium length articles of con- 
structional and experimental nature, all material 
should be profusely illustrated with photographs 
or rough sketches, from which finished drawings 
will be prepared by our own artists. We pay 1 
cent a word and up for articles, $2 and up for 
photographs, after publication. We do not use 
poetry. We report on manuscripts promptly.” (We 
have complaints on slow pay.—Ed.) 

Golfing, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Herb Graffis, Editor. Issued monthly from April 
to August; distributed free of charge. “We want 
authoritative articles and fiction dealing with the 
game of golf. We reques writers unfamiliar with 
the lingo of the links to forget us; we are only 
interested in material that obviously is written by 
a golfer. Article word limit, 2,000 words; fiction 
limit, 3,000 words. Photographs should accom- 
pany articles whenever possible. We rarely use 
poetry. We report on manuscripts promptly, and 
pay lc to 2c a word on publication, depending on 
the merit of the material.” 
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After a conscientious 

canegues, } hay)? DieEsy 
to its rea 
fie oa ng All are sold on @ money-bac 


tog | sf “neem 
The oe pee Word and 4 4 re te | $1.50 
J. Turck Baker 
k of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 
on 5 _— 1.50 
Dana Orcutt 
Weiting Good English 2.00 
Berg Esenwein 
Seudeats? Dicti of Synony & A y 1.25 
Noble & Noble 
— 7 and Answers in English Grammar... .75 
athawa: 
English Greasmer Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fernald 
A Working Grammar te English Language................ 2.00 
James Fernald 
Syecgree and Antony 3.50 
0 
Cusestiandee Dictionary 1.00 
Fun agnalis 
Correct By Sag and Antony 2.50 
Webster’s Diction 1.25 
Write It Right. we 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit 3.50 
rthur Krows 
Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 
Dimick 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Narrative T: 2.50 
homas H. Uszell 
Best Short Stories of 1933 2.50 
homas Uzzell 
How Pag Write Short Stories. 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story. 1.25 
“y ' Albert Phillips 
Plotting & e Short Story 1.06 
Writing. the Short Story. 2.00 
Esenwein 
The Only 1 wo Ways to Write a Short Story....:......... 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
ae the Short Story. 1.75 
erg Esenwein 
The Oredente Fictioneer 1.50 
. Bedford Jones 
Development of the American Short Story.............000 2.50 
F. L. Pattee 
Twelve Cardinal ns of Short Story Writing.. 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Lawrence D’ Ovsey 
— Profit 3.00 
Wilhelm 
Children’ s Stories and How to Tell Them.................. 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 
Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 
Alderman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
The Writing of Fiction 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing..................0000+ a a 


James Knapp Reeve 








over @ score o 
recommends ¢. 
ders. i books selected make oe 


Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer. ....:......0000 


Gallishaw 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 





The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 





1933 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book 
(All Foreign Markets) 
1934 Year Book and Market Guide 





POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of Versification 





Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters 





Horatio Winslow 
Walker's Rhyming Dicti y 





J. Walker 





Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Craft of Poetry 





Clement Wood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters 





Georges Polti 


Thirty-Six Dramatic Situati 





eorges Polti 
Universal Plot Catalog 





Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Constr 





Richard K, Abbott 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Underworld Prison Slang. 
reese 





Psychology for the Writer 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 





bees _ Authorship. 





The Writieg of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffm 


man 
One Term Course in English Literature.................. - 


Heydrick 
The Writer's Book 





James Knapp Reeve 


Technique of the Mystery Story..............ccccsserssreeseesee 


Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels to Sell 





Laurence D’Orsa 
The Business of Writing 





Fred Zw 
Making Laughs Pay. 





C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 





E. Brennecke 
Oxford Companioa to English Literature 
arvey 





Landing the Editors’ Checks 
By Laurence D’Orsa 
How une. 





o Write A Good 
The Art of Song Writing 





Frank Patterson 
Al Dubin 


a eee For Trade Journals. 


. Rossiter Snyder 
How a a ee Win 





Hungerford 
Publicity 





Wilder & BueH 
How to Sell Photograph 





H. Rossiter Snyder 
Country Journalism 





T. Nelson 
50 a Week with Ca 


see eeeeereererses 


& Camera 
he Photo Market Guide, Loose Leaf, Complete.... 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the followmg books: 








publisher's book 
following books 
reading and are 
guarantee. 


3.00 
2.00 


1.75 
75 
2.50 


3.00 


2.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.00 
2.50 
6.00 
3.00 
1.30 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
4.50 
3.00 
1.25 
1.00 


3.00 
2.80 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 

nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. o poetry, plays or scena 

A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely aes upon the needs 
of that case. Write for Bookl 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








CAN YOU WRITE HUMOR? 


I conduct a syndicating service supplying witty 
200-word features to newspapers. If you can pack 
a few real “chuckles” into 200 words, kindly let me 
hear from you. TODAY 


JACK W. PANSY 


2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











POETS . BIRTHDAY SPECIALS! 
KALEIDOGRAPH celebrates its 61st issue! Send $1 for 8 months’ 
subscription, May to December, inclusive; or send $2 for a year’s 
subscription and receive FREE your choice of the following $1 books: 
(1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, (2) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIM- 


4 N 
clude 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS), 
RHYMER, ged dictionary and handbook, 
FICTIONISTS, with fiction market list. For other Soecials, 
Program, etc., send _ self-addressed, 
good during April and May only. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


Your Writing Tells the 
Truth About You... 


What uriting talent have you... 


or should you attempt to write? Do you have 
natural aptitude for any other line of work? 
Your ordinary writing gives the plain, direct, 
unvarnished truth. The Writer’s Digest and 
Author and Journalist both endorse my reports. 
Writers like Stewart Edward White, Harry 
Stephen Keeler, Eugene Cunningham, Rafael 
Sabatini, Richard LeGallienne, and scores of 
others do the same. 


Here is EVIDENCE 


Since last month’s issue of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST five editors—men and women you are 
either selling or want to sell, have endorsed 
these reports. One of them has ordered addi- 
tional reports on staff members. They do this 
because they have tested our reports, and know 
they are an investment for any writer. 

A personal report covering your writing possi- 
bilities is $1.00 to readers of writers’ maga- 
zines ONLY, so be sure to mention this offer. 


. N. BUNKER, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GRAPHO-ANALYSIS* 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


*A regular school where you can learn Grapho-Analysis, 
Representative authors studying ll —— , = -Wheeler, 
famous for his many books (Lothro epard Co., 
Boston), is the most distant student. bie feested in North 
Africa. Send 25c for 8-page lesson. 


(5) FIRST AID FOR 
Prize 

















Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
City. Lee F. Hartman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
40c a copy; $4 a year. “We use short stories ot 
literary distinction, from 4,000 to 7,000 words. 
Articles on the social, political and economic ques- 
tions of the day; also articles in the fields of science 
and the arts; 4,000 to 7,000 words. For the Lion’s 
Mouth we want short satiric and humorous essays 
on modern foibles in thinking and doing; 1,000 
to 2,000 words. We do not use photographs. We 
use a small amount of genuinely lyrical poetry. 
We report within ten days, and pay liberal rates 
on acceptance.” 

Hearst’s International Cosmopolitan, 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York City. Harry Payne Burton, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“Short novels and. good short stories particularly 
needed. Articles:.on subjects of current interest, 
but article inventory well-filled just now. We can 
use good short stories. We do not want poetry. 
We report withiri two weeks, and pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 

Underworld Detective Magazine, Suite 622, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Tom Wood, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. We use 
fiction stories covering crime plotting, crime so- 
lution, detective experience and general under- 
world episodes, 5,000 to 20,000 words in length. 
We use neither photographs nor poetry. We report 
as soon as possible, and pay % cent and up on 
publication. 

Universal Magazine, 314 Gideon Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Leo Konopka, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use popular 
fiction and features with a fairly high standard, 
appealing to the great American middle class, un- 
der 3,000 words. Fiction and articles must be well 
written but clearly and tersely, and matter well 
compressed. Almost no type of story or article 
barred if appealing to popular taste. Verse, under 
30 lines, preferably dealing with people rather than 


inanimate things and also telling a story. Rate 
of payment is small at present.” 
Syndicates 
Epsilon Press Service, 1015 15th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. Emanuel M. Auerbach, Editor. Issued 


weekly. “Cross-word puzzles of average difficulty 
can be used. However, we probably could not 
market more than ten a month to our clients. We 
might consider any other type of puzzle.” 
Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. George R. Holmes, Editor. Issued 
daily and weekly. “We are interested in general, 
industrial and scientific news features and photo- 
graphs. We are not interested in fiction, puzzles, 
poetry, fashions, cooking or women’s page stuff. 
We use photographs, but they must be exclusive, 
8x10 or 5x7. We do not want poetry. We report 
within two weeks, but do not return material that 
is not accompanied by sufficient postage. We pay 
outright, at an average rate, or 50-50 of net on 


sales.” 
Thompson Service, 810 Oak St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Hawes, Editor. “We want novelettes 


up to 25,000 words, love stories. Also short love 


stories. We pay on publication.” 
Trade 


Electrical South, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
S. R. Mcgillis, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1 a year. “We want articles on how electrical 
contractors and dealers are building business. De- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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(Continued from page 57) 
tributed gratis. Do buy single photos of 
“sporting scenes—especially of shooting.” 
1200 to 1800 word articles on “how-to” 
constructive, conservation subjects. Publi- 
cation at 4c per word, $2.00 to $3.00 per 
photo. 

Golfdom, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. A monthly business journal for the golf 
club “pro,” greenkeeper, green chairman, 
manager and president. Articles, with or 
without illustrations, up to 1500 words on 
the business operation of golf clubs, “pro” 
merchandising articles, new gadgets or 
methods of club operation, write-ups of 
new golf courses, clubhouses, etc. Pay at 
publication at 34c per word and up, photos 
at $3.00 each. 

Western Brewer, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 50c), advise they took 
over Brewery Management and Engineering 
and “buried” it. Ask for photos and arti- 
cles, brewery advertising, new plants or any- 
thing of unusual nature regarding breweries. 

Les Affaires, 1 Murray Avenue, Quebec 
City, Canada. (Mo. 20c) Printed in French. 
Most articles are staff written in French, 
but could accept crisp, informative articles, 
whether in French or English on business 
management, selling, merchandising  suc- 
cesses of independent merchants, expense 
reducing ideas, biographical sketches of self- 
made men, 800 to 1500 words in length. 
Seldom use photos but pay 50c and more 
for photos, 4c for text, on publication. 

National Laundry and Cleaning Journal 
(new title), 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
(Mo, 25c) Appeal is to the power laundry 
operator. Photos and news items of asso- 
ciation activities and groups. 500 to 1000 
word articles, business building, getting new 
customers, maintaining profit, reducing 
costs, etc. Pay on acceptance at l4c to Ic 
per word, photos at 50c and up. 

Western Confectioner and Ice Cream 
World, 853 Howard St., San Francisco, 
Calif. (Mo. 25c) Appeal is to the manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer of ice cream in 
the Western states. Pay Yc per word on 
publication for promotion ideas, “the shorter 
the better.” 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., 

(Continued to page 63) 
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Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 

producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unk THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in Hollywood, there are more 
than a score of active Independent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and as submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc 
tion needs. 


This may Le YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 
pa ge the world center of TALKING PIC- 

TURE PRODUCTION. where more than 70% of 
the entire world’s supply of motion pictures are 
produced, we are in a position to know of the 
immediate story requirements. 





We invite the pr of manuscripts in any 
form for FREE ADING and REPORT. Our 
U. S COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 

ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can = find such a 
thoroughly paged and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in de- 
tail the opportunities as they exist TODAY. No 
cost or obligation, of course, 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








PRACTICAL AUTHORITATIVE CRITICISM 


I haven’t a thing to sell except experience. The 
knowledge I gained while on the editorial staffs of 
over twelve national magazines (Frontier, All-Fic- 
tion, War Birds, etc.), and while writing eonres s 

rite 


stories of my own may be of help to you. 
for brochure, inclosing five-cent stamp. 
EDWARDS A. DORSETT 
1203 Chambers St., Trenton, N. J. 











40c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
Book 


mar, spelling, punctuation if 
lengths, 20% discount. 
mail all scripts flat. 
my work sent upon request. 


JULIA ©. SPENCE 
224 N. State Street 


requested. 
Good crisp bond paper. 


Verse, ic per line. Samples of 


Painesville, Ohio 


I 
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ARE YOU WITTY? 


Make your sense of humor pay! Send today for 
a special report of your humor as a factor in 
compiling salable material. Your chances for suc- 
cess in the writing field are discussed. Hidden 
talents and character traits are brought to the 
surface and analyzed to help you gain a better 
perspective of self. Write fully, in pen and ink, 
enclosing one dollar to cover the scientific work 
involved. 


ABBOTT W. LEONARD, C. G. A. 
713 BAY STREET TAUNTON, MASS. 


Send us your manuseript for AB- 
i SOLUTELY FREE reading and re- 
port as to its sales possibilities. 
® Expert criticism, revision, and typ- 


ing service. Unexcelled sales service through our New 
York agents. Unsuitable work promptly returned. Send 
us your old, rejected mss. as well as your new ones. 
It costs you nothing, and we may be able to sell them 
for you. Return postage for ms. and stamped, self- 
adcressed envelope for report must accompany all work 
submitted. Otherwise, absolutely no obligation. Our 
profits are made from sales, not from exorbitant read- 
ing fees. OTHERS HAVE MADE FORTUNES FROM 
THEIR WRITINGS, WHY NOT YOU? Remember, 
IT’S FREE. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 











SO.. you're off to 
NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old town 
happier... businessis better 
e+ people are gayer. 

* You'll be looking for a 
hotel that’s convenient. 

comfortable, friendly and 
easy on your pocket 

Come to the Piccadilly, 
one of New York’s newest 
hotels. Rooms are sound- 
Pe meget with plenty of 
ligh tand air and sleep- 
inducing s. 

Dinner Dancing in the 
Georgian Restaurant.. 
SILVER LINING Cocktail 
Room.. serving the best at 
moderate prices. 


Ee $259 
HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


WILLIAM MADLUNG 
Managing Director 
227 West 45th St., New York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 





tails of unusual merchandising plans and how they 
are carried out. Only articles covering contractors 
and dealers in the Southern States considered. 
Word limit, 2,000 words; preferably 1,000 to 
1,200. We do not use fiction. Action photos are 
wanted when available. We report on manuscripts 
immediately and pay 34 cent a word on publica- 
tion.” 

Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arnold Andrews, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles dealing with 
excavating projects involving use of power equip- 
ment. They should cover especially methods, prob- 
lems, how. We want photographs, for which we 
pay $1 each. We do not want poetry. We report 
at once, and pay 1 cent a word on publication.” 

American Rabbit Journal, P. O. Box 163, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Adrian J. Gum, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use short 
articles ranging in length from 700 to 1,500 words. 
We are pretty well stocked at the present time and 
only exceptionally well written articles from a 
live angle are considered. Occasionally we use 
photographs. We do not want poetry. We report 
within a week and pay %4 to % cent a word.” 

The Explosive Engineer, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Theodore Marvin, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We use technical articles de- 
scribing application of explosives to mining, quar- 
rying, road building, and other construction. Pho- 
tographs and diagrams should accompany articles. 
Be sure that technical information is correct and 
detailed. We report within two weeks and pay 1c 
a word on acceptance.” 

Furniture Age, 2239 Herndon Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; $1 
a copy; $3 a year. “We use illustrated merchan- 
dising shorts, 100 to 200 words; illustrated articles 
defining new trends in merchandising furniture, 
floor coverings, draperies, radios, refrigeration, 
toys, bedding, etc., through unusual displays, ads, 
or salesmanship 500 to 1,500 words. Also outstand- 
ing new home-furnishing stores and departments. 
We do not want poetry. We report within a week 
and pay 1c a word and $2 each for photographs, on 
publication.” 

Furniture Index, 415 West Fourth St., James- 
town, New York. Lynn M. Nichols, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 40c a copy; $2 a year. “We use 
articles on store management, collection methods, 
advertising, window display, special promotions, 
etc. We also want photographs. We report within 
a week and pay at a usual rate of 1c a word, after 
publication.” 

Furniture South, 301 Commercial Bank Bldg., 
High Point, N. C. E. A. Resch, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. We want 1,500 
to 2,500 word stories about retail furniture selling. 
Also interviews with furniture dealers about sales, 
advertising, etc. We want photographs of men 
interviewed, store interiors, window displays, etc. 
We report immediately, and pay %c a word on 
publication.” 

Hotel Management, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. J. O. Dahl, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want 1,500 to 2,500 
word articles, tested methods used by hotels to in- 
crease business and reduce costs. We use photo- 
graphs on order only. We report within three 
ays.” 

Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. J. E. Munson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
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San Francisco, Calif. (Mo. 25c) Going to 
advertising agency executives, advertising 
and sales managers. 500 to 2000 words on 
Western advertising problems and cam- 
paigns. Editor emphasizes “not interested 
in retail or small store advertising stunts.” 
1c and up, per word, on publication. 

Hatchery Tribune, Mount Morris, Il. 
(Mo. 10c) An important paper going to the 
dealer hatcheryman. Pay on publication at 
one cent per word for authorative, practical 
articles on merchandising, store and exhibit 
displays, attractive windows, etc. Limit to 
500 words. 

Camera Craft Magazine, Claus Spreckels 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. (Mo. 20c) Pay 
from $5.00 to $25.00 per article of an aver- 
age length around 2000 words, good, in- 
structive articles for the beginner and the 
fairly advanced amateur in pictorial photo- 
graphy. Good articles on the uses and ex- 
perience with the miniature camera. 

Automotive Daily News, New Center 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Issued on Wednesday 
and Saturday each week. Appeal is to the 
automotive industry in general. Boiled down 
news, the absolute facts without padding. 
Feature material of real interest for men 
connected with the automotive industry. 
Merchandising stories which will help other 
automobile dealers or distributors in expand- 
ing sales. Rates are 20c per column inch, 
photographs at $1.50 each. 

And here are some to forget, permanent- 
ly or temporarily, as the case seems to in- 
dicate: 

New Playgoer, Chicago. “Temporarily 
suspended.” 

Hobbies, Chicago. “Overstocked at pres- 
ent.” 

American Resorts, Chicago. “Not being 
published at present.” 

Highway Maintenance, Taft, Calif. 
“Merged with American County.” 

Food Field Reporter, New York. “Over- 
stocked.” 

Alhambra, New York. “Gone—left no 
address.” 

Beer News, St. Louis. “Publication sus- 
pended.” 





We Can HelpY ou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients whe 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by 4 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddar 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
arid Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











GOOD NEWS 
FOR WRITERS 


@ At Last, A Manuscript Carrier 
of the Right Kind Is Perfected 


Freese’s new, patent carrier will carry your 
manuscript both ways without damage. Nothing 
else like it has ever been designed. Writers 
everywhere are enthusiastic over it. Something 
entirely different, inexpensive, light in weight, 
strong and serviceable. 


A double service envelope with strong corru- 
gated board lining, side opening design, made of 
heavy kraft, glassine window for address, spe- 
cial label that can be addressed on typewriter. 
No return envelope necessary, the new carrier 
insures safe delivery and answers the need of 
both an out-going envelope and a return carrier. 
Capacity from one to sixty sheets, regular size 
manuscript paper. Size is 9%x12% inches, 
takes manuscript flat. 


Sample and particulars to any address for 10 
cents. Or better still, we will send 20 carriers 
postpaid anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains 
for only $1.35. If west of the Rocky Mountains 
or in Canada, send $1.50. Carriers come com- 
plete with labels, corrugated board lining and 
necessary printing. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


Manufacturing Stationers 
Dept. D UPLAND, INDIANA 
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Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 
“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. I have worked = no oat of | sato—pend ones—which were 
worked Into stories and have been published. {! am sending you 
wed formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 

One author has already made $5,000 with the ee 
earned $2,000 in one month and ts still selling consistently. A ce 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted ty 
GENIE. 

PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE Is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educetors and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE 1s not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter, ** which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a8 plot synop 
developed with PI GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘“‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








Sees Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught by our 

D staff of literary experts, head- 
n. Esenwein ed by Dr Esenwein, 
famous critic and teacher; Editor of The Writer's 
onthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 

One ‘pupil, has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,’’ 

calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 

Mi completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
} constantly to leading publishers. 

ere is no other institution or agency doing so 

4 much for writers, young or ol The universities 

recognize this, for over one hundred members of 

g the English faculties of higher institutions are 

studying in our Literary Depastment. The editors 

recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 

our courses. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 

Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Bstablished 1897 
Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 

We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, the leading magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 
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a copy; $2 a year. “We use articles dealing with 
profit-making ideas in the commercial fishing in- 
dustry, not to exceed 1,500 words. We are not in- 
terested in the retail fish trade. We use neither 
photographs nor poetry. We report within a week 
and pay 1c a word following publication.” 

The Driller, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. W. J. 
Walsh, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25s a copy; $1 
a year. “We use articles dealing with drilling pro- 
jects involving use of well drills, pumps, and well 
drilling equipment, and windmills. Should stress 
methods of work, problems and how they are dealt 
with. We pay $1 each for photographs, and 1c a 
word on publication. We report on manuscripts 
immediately.” 

Mid-West Contractor, P. O. Box 2384, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Issued weekly ; 15c a copy; $5 a 
year. “The only material we pay for is news 
items sent us from Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma, by regular correspondents.” 


Poetry Journals 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 232 East Erie St., 
Chicago, Illinois. Harriet Monroe, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “ We use the best 
poems we can secure in English. Any length con- 
sidered except the rare poem, too long for a single 
issue. We do not want photographs. We report 
within two weeks to a month, provided a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed with the manu- 
script. We pay $5 to $6 a page for verse, on pub- 
lication.” 


The Lyric, Box 2552, Roanoke, Virginia. Leigh 
Hanes, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 
a year. “We use lyrics of sincerity and freshness, 
not over 100 lines. We report from two weeks to 
three months, and offer $100.00 cash prize yearly.” 





2169 Selby Avenue, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Irl Morse, Editor. Issued five times a 
year; 26c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We are interested 
in any kind of poetry, though we are not partial 
to free or blank verse. A presentation of the pano- 
rama of life, all material being selected without 
regard to names and paid for in cash as well as 
substantial cash prizes with each number. We be- 
lieve that there is beauty in the depiction of life 
as well as in a crimson horizon or the kiss of the 
dew upon the lips of buttercup. We do not want 
photographs. We report within a month, and pay 
50c per poem and $15 in cash prizes with each 
issue.” 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
St., Boston, Massachusetts. “We want verses, 
mostly four to eight lines, for any season or oc- 
casion, at any time. These must have exceptional 
merit as our files are full of good material. We 
report within a month and pay 50c per line.” 


Markets For Plays 

Eldrige Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. Mr. H. C. Eldridge, Sr., Manager. “We 
want three-act plays, full evening length, suitable 
for highschool, or dramatic club use. Cast rather 
evenly divided. Primary plays and exercises, which 
must necessarily be very simple if they are to be 
given by primary children. Contest readings for 
boys and girls of junior high age. We report 
within two months, and pay outright if manuscript 
is suitable.” 


Better Verse, 
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<e. . - What Price 


Depression ?”’ 


During the week just past, I made eight sales for clients—and every one a previously 


“unknown” writer! 


The following letter, from one client, is typical of the experiences of many writers: 


“Two ‘critics’ turned down this yarn a year ago, for the most ridiculous reasons I ever 
heard of. I showed it to my friend who is financing me. He said, ‘Send it to D’Orsay.’” 


(Name on request.) 


It might be well to mention that I do not advertise sales made by or for such of my 
clients who are established writers. Such sales should be taken for granted by agents, and 
not advertised as something miraculous. You, the reader of the advertisements in this maga- 
zine, are interested in knowing what I, or anybody, can do for the new writer with his first 
sale yet to make. You are not interested in sales for well-known professionals with an es- 


tablished market for their output! 


I might also mention that I do not, in order to make a showing, have to advertise, as 
“sales for clients,’ jokes sold for 25c each, nor household recipes sold to some obscure 
publication for a dollar. The sales I advertise are, without exception, to national magazines, 


including the best. 


YOU CAN GET CHEAPER “SERVICE”—AND IF YOU HAVE HAD ANY OF IT, YOU 
WILL KNOW WHAT IT IS WORTH. YOU CAN ALSO PAY MORE—BUT YOU CANNOT 


GET MORE. 


SEND ME THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. IT MAY BE READILY SALABLE—OR 
I MAY BE ABLE TO SOLVE THE MYSTERY OF THE REJECTION SLIPS FOR YOU! 


My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless 
ambitious men and women money and disappointment. 
If you want to sell the manuseripts you have written, 
or if you wish to write salable stories, write for your 
copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages — and it’s free on 
request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- 
cluding ‘“‘short short-stories”); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,060 words, $35.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed con- 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is avail- 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


These standard texts on writing valued by writers 
everywhere: 

“Writing Novels to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Edi- 
tors’ Checks,” $3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. 
Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 





able or can be made so by revision, THE FEE COV- 
ERS ALL NECESSARY WORK INCLUDING TYPING, 
CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS 
TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
with my time and money, instead of asking the author 
to do so, 


THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of cli- 
ents, during which the client and I write a stery 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitutes the most prac- 
tical training possible. The client learns HOW by 
DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able 
to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


R. DDORSAY 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
(Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative 
in New York for personal submission to editors of 
manuscripts accepted for sale. 
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(Listen to “The Voice of America” Thursday Evenings, 8:30—9:00 E, 3. T.—Columbia Network 
Key Station, WAB C, New York) 


Enjoy the 


Advantages of 


The Model F 


The UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


An Underwood of your own! To go 
with you wherever you go...to write 
whatever you feel like writing... 
whenever the spirit moves you. 

Letters, stories, notes, homework... 
all these are things that the up-to- 
date person wants to type. Things you 
should type and can type on your 
Underwood Portable. 

For this Portable, light and com- 
pact though it is, was designed and 
built on the same principles as the 
Underwood Standard. Its light touch, 
its precise action, its convenience of 
every key and lever in the right 


place will delight you, not only 
when you first try it, but for years 
to come. And you'll find yourself 
writing everything on it, every day. 

Don't wait to get an Underwood 
Portable. 
Portable for every purse... 
Underwood Portables are the JUNIOR 
Portable at $33.50, the STANDARD 
Quiet at $60.00, the NoiseLess Port- 
able at $64.50 and the NolseLess 77 
at $69.50. Your Dealer will gladly 
show them all. Pay only a few dol- 


Underwood makes a 
other 


lars down and you can start using 
yours today. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters » Accounting Machines + Adding Machines - 


Carbon Paper 


Ribbons and Other Supplies 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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